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Notes of the Week 


OR sheer and detrimental nonsense the mani- 
festo of the Socialist Party to the coal-miners 
of Great Britain is hard to beat. Passing over 
a good deal of Limehouse language we come to 

this astonishing paragraph: “The dominant classes, 
by their every action, virtually admit that you, 
the workers, are the real foundations of society; that 
you produce the wealth upon which all must exist ; that 
you are thé only necessary class; that you can live 
without them, but that they cannot live without you.” 
For suggestio falsi this would be difficult to excel. Mr. 
Balfour once said that he was “a child in mundane 
matters,” but we do not think that he ever intended to 
convey that he was a child who believed that the labour- 
ing classes are the only necessary classes—that they 
could live without employers, but that employers could 
not live without them. Employment is an interchange- 
able term with capital. So far as we know—and we 
know something of the subject—capital is mobile; if 
it does not find conditions favourable to its use in one 
place, it transfers itself to another where the conditions 
are better. This, of course, works out to the Socialists’ 
and the Syndicalists’ elysium, because it first restricts 
and finally destroys employment, and leads direct to that 
ted revolution which they so much desire in the hope 
that they will be able to snatch a little plunder in the 
turmoil which they have produced. 











The next paragraph proceeds: “Have nothing to do 
with intervention, conciliation, or arbitration. Refuse to 
accept any binding contracts. Keep your freedom of 
action at all costs.” Poor Mr. Asquith! If he had felt 
sure that counsel such as this would prevail with the 
miners, he might have saved himself the powerful but 
apparently wholly unconvincing oration which he de- 
livered to their representatives at the Foreign Office. It 
is obvious that if no agreement is to have any binding 
effect, you are reduced to elementary conditions of 
chaos; and even the British Socialist Party, little given 
to clear thinking as they are, appear to recognise this 
fact, since in the last paragraph of this extraordinary 
production they advise those whom they are addressing 
thus: “Keep your revolutionary weapons bright, sharp, 
and ready for use. Stick to your guns with all the 
courage you possess, and make ready for the great final 
struggle for the co-operative ownership of the coal mines 
and other means of making wealth by the entire com- 
munity, which shall give you and your fellows the full 
product of your labour henceforth and for all time.” 


The special line of the Socialist papers is to charge 
employers with being plunderers and vampires. No 
doubt in that net they can catch a large haul of ignorant 
and perhaps imbecile persons; but the main point to be 
observed is that they themselves are bent upon plunder 
and robbery under arms. Therefore the text of their 
lecture is, that those against whom they would strike are 
the plunderers, and they are the agency appointed—ac- 
cording to the Christian Commonwealth, by the Divinity 
—to set a bad world right ; and according to the atheis- 
tical papers of the Socialist class they are the agency to 
set matters right as soon as the criminal courts have 
been abolished. 


‘ 


With their usual ferocity and perseverance the youth- 
ful poets of this country are distributing articles and 
verse on the immortal theme of Spring. They have 
discovered that the trees are budding, that the lark is 
singing, that the west wind is balmy, and they express 
in more or less lyrical stanzas the hope that Phyllis will 
come tripping through the dell where the wild violets 
grow, or words to that effect. Far be it from us to cast 
ridicule on the inspiring influences of Spring; we feel 
them as strongly as anyone—but we keep quiet about it. 
No one shall persuade us to spread the information that 
the grass is green or that the birds are singing. All 
the editorial offices in London know it well, and by the 
time April arrives all those whose duty it is to read the 
Spring poems are strongly in favour of a Bill for the 
exportation of Spring poets to the Falkland Islands, or 
Celebes, or any other spot on the confines of the postal 
jurisdiction. But they are an irrepressible race, and we 
suppose that then, banned from their wonted haunts, 
they would start a paper of their own devoted exclu- 
sively to rhyming—which, by the way, would not be a 
bad idea over here. For then if we required to learn 
anything about Spring when the March north-easters 
rage we could buy their paper, poke the fire into a 
cheerful blaze, and take it all in one dose. 
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At Dawn 


O Day! swift-footed huntsman of the Night, 
Chase from my heart these howling wolves of care, 
That with envenomed teeth are fain to tear 
Joy from its native covert of delight. 
Speed now thine arrows, that in dread affright 
Send Darkness to her dim primordial lair ; 
Then let me hear upon the slothful air 
Thy waking horn put silence into flight. 


Do me this kindness, bright adventurous One, 
For soon—full soon, beneath the western sea 
Thou must recline, thy joyful hunting done, 
Thine empty quiver hanging helplessly, 
And all thy life’s hot deeds for ever fast 
Frozen in the changeless waters of the past. 


MAX PLOWMAN. 








The Dark Ages 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


HE greatest of all quite modern historians, Fuste! | 


de Coulanges, said once, in that terse manner 
which gives him a great claim to style, “ History serves 
no purpose.” Hanotaux repeated that phrase last Thurs- 
day in a really great speech which added to the dignity 
of the French Academy ; but he repeated it to refute it. 
History, he well said, does serve a purpose and a prac- 
tical purpose. It is the memory of mankind. To establish 
history truly is to base the present upon a solid founda- 
tion. To establish it falsely is to build askew. Not to 
establish it at all—if indeed that were possible to any 
human society—would be to prepare anarchy. History 
has a purpose; and one aspect of that purpose is most 
practical: the explanation of ourselves. How did Chris- 
tendom come to be, and what is, Europe? If you are 
wrong upon the major lines of that, you are likely to go 
wrong upon the present conduct of the State, for you 
will not comprehend yourselves. You are likely to go 
wrong even in details, for history is the object-lesson of 
politics. What, for instance, could we say of the per- 
petually recurrent enthusiasms for democracy and their 
no less perpetually recurrent failures, save that those who 
feel these enthusiasms have not preserved a memory of 
how European mankind corporate has acted in the past? 
Now of all the questions demanding an accurate 
answer the most important for us Europeans is this: 
How did Christian Europe come to be? The answer 
to that question must be sought in the answer to a more 
particular question: What were the Dark Ages? What 
happened between the fading out of the Imperial power 
and the great Spring of energy whose three branches 
were the advent of the Norman race, the Papacy of 
Gregory VII and the shock of the Crusades? As 
anyone might expect who was prepared for the irony 
of Providence, this, the most critical of all historical 
questions, is also the most baffling. Say that the Dark 
Ages were the conquest of civilisation by German tribes 
and you are wrong: with these consequences attached to 
your error—that you are perpetually discounting a re- 


! 


‘unimportant factor in the health of a State. 





newed German energy, which never materialises ; treat- 
ing Englishmen as Germans (which they stubbornly 
refuse to be); making of culture an exception, of crass- 
ness a rule. And if you do not look out you will end up 
as a Pragmatist or find yourself without aeroplanes in 
a great war, or lose your power of clear expression—no 
Say, on 
the other hand, that modern Christendom is nothing 
more than the Roman Empire, and that the barbaric 
immixture due to the transformation of the Imperial 
Army in the fourth and fifth centuries was negligible, 
and first of all you falsify documents and misinterpret 
actual happenings (thereby poisoning all your history 
at the roots) and secondly you will not understand, or 
rather you will misunderstand, two fundamental things 
which still determine our moment: the conversion of 
what lies beyond the Rhine, that is, the expansion of 
Europe; and the Reformation. Well knowing that the 


answer to that question: What were the Dark Ages? is - 


the key to all our origins, every historian with an instinct 
for his trade makes for that problem; and in this 
latest product of English scholarship* Mr. Fletcher, of 
Magdalen, once more attempts the answer. 

Before proceeding to an examination of that answer, 
let me first praise a quality in his work which is the 
rarest and most necessary quality in any historical work 
—unity of view and the impression of personality. Mr. 
Fletcher has been blamed in several ef his past books 
for a raciness of style, a conversational idiom, and a 
strength of conviction, which are thought inimical to 
scholarship. It is an error. We may differ from the 
convictions, we may prefer another English, but the 
prime thing demanded of an historical work is a method 
of language and a scheme of thought. If we have not 
these we have nothing. These two characters, which 
have marked all Mr. Fletcher’s work, mark this latest 
book of his most strongly, and the reader should be 
grateful. Roughly speaking, Mr. Fletcher’s answer is 
something of this kind. When the Empire declined the 
federated and auxiliary troops whose leaders took over 
the local governments of the West were nations. They 
were Germanic nations. Their effort, though not con- 
sciously national, was necessarily national none the less. 
It was conditioned by the gradual corruption of the 
Christian Church, and above all by the ever-varying and 
ever-increasing claim of the Bishop of Rome. That 
answer is not very different from the answer of what may 
be called the orthodox school of English history. It is 
not quite the answer of the German school (now surely 
dead); it, is certainly not the answer of the French 
school—now most vigorously alive. It is still the answer 
of the English school, which, though biassed, does look 
on as something of a spectator while the violent predis- 
positions of the two Continental traditions, sprung from 
the violent and isolated accident of a Prussian success, 
now forty years old, disturb the stream of history m 
Europe. 


* The Making of Western Europe. Being an Attempt 
to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Roman 
Empire. Vol. I: the Dark Ages, 300-1000 A.D. By C. 
R. L. Fletcher. With maps. (John Murray. 7s- 64- 
net.) 
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How far is that answer sound? 

One of its main factors challenges not history as an 
objective science, but something inward, essential to the 
establishment of a final truth, but not susceptible of 
positive proof. It would not be accurate to say that we 
have here one point of view challenging another with 
regard te the story of the Christian Church. That kind 
of phrase is otiose. It is used by those who shirk. It is 
not a case of one man seeing the convex, another the 
concave side of the same thing; it is a case of inter- 
preting rightly or wrongly a character and a motive. If 
one party to the quarrel is right then the other party is 
wrong. Well, that interpretation, which is opposed to 
Mr. Fletcher's, regards the establishment of the Church 
in the first four centuries not as accidental to, not as 
subsidiary to, not even as auxiliary to the story of Chris- 
tendom, but as the soul and information of the whole. 
It argues (to take one effect of the quarrel) somewhat 


‘ thus: “If you think that the spiritual battle between 


Aryan and Catholic was a comic thing, or a thing due 
to something less in man than his major interests, a 
thing which you can both comprehend and despise, 
you will miss at the outset of the whole matter of the 
Dark Ages.” Here is no question of preferring the one 
antagonist to the other, but a question of compre- 
hending both the violence and the rationale of that 
antagonism. 

Let me give a modern instance. A man who, not 
having visited Ireland, should say, “ What is all this 
quarrel between Protestant Ulster and the South and 
West ? Why should a religious difference make all this 
pother? Let us consider more important things,” would 
quite misunderstand modern Ireland. Many. men have 
so misunderstood it in the last few weeks, and the 
English State has suffered from the misunderstanding. 
So it is with the inception of the Dark Ages. You must 
regard the Catholic millions opposing the Aryan 
thousands of the Courts as your clue; you must enter 
into their passions, feel their rage, until you appreciate 
that capital summary delivered, I think, in the Sorbonne 
thirty years ago, “the polarisation of energies in the fifth 
and sixth centuries was not between two races; it was 
between two religions.” And what religion can do let 
any man judge by considering the shock he would receive 
if he came upon a society where wealth were despised. 
So with the continuation of those forces after the Aryan 
had been absorbed, digested, and cast out. It is not an 
aspect or a point of view which says that the increasing 
claims of a united clerical organisation on up to the 
eleventh century was the soul of Europe. It is a truth 
or an untruth. If it is a truth all is explained and, upon 
that merely temporal side which is the first as it is the 
lowest business of history to grasp, the establishment of 
unity was the saving of civilisation. 

Two men at Oxford twenty years ago, looking at that 
divine head which is commonly called the Ariadne of 
the Vatican (and which a German thought to be a 
Bacchus because two curls in the lady’s hair suggested 
horns) were moved to opposing thoughts. The one, a 
classic, said, “Your religion has destroyed all that!” 
The other answered, “It saved all that could be saved 
and preserved the seeds alive.” Present at that curious 
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opposition, a younger man, I retained the memory of it; 
I recalled it sharply the other day when, after reading 
that fine passage (I think of Mr. Sturge Moore) in which 
there is mention of some breath of “ blue Mediterranean 
air” coming through the mists of intervening Chris- 
tianity, | rose from my reading and saw the lovely wax 
of Leonardo in Berlin. I recalled it again, when, rising 
here in England from the reading of a good French 
modern Pagan, who had quoted, “ The gods stir in their 
sleep,” | saw on the walls of my own house that head 
of St. Louis of Reims, which certainly surpasses the 
Greek. It is of the late thirteenth century and of the 
North. An older Gaul could never have done such 
things. 

To have been led into so long a disquisition upon the 
fundamental matter of the whole debate is a just compli- 
ment to a work as stimulating as this of Mr. Fletcher. 
I must in the little space remaining to me do what a 
plain review should do, and mention excellences and 
occasional errors. In the first place the arrangement of 
the book is excellent; each chapter deals with a great 
section possessing a real unity; each has its argument 
and its table very clearly prefacing it. The summing up 
cf Charlemagne’s career and character upon pages 263- 
265 is a good, clear and accurate piece of organic prose. 
The same must be said of the summing up of Justinian’s 
upon pages 137-138; and in that connection let me 
mention the proper insistence laid upon the refusal of 
society at the end of the Empire to bear the burden of 
taxation necessary to its continuance. It is the whole 
story of the Merovingian welter. 

On the other hand, apart from debatable points, there 
are one or two—very few—statements that a mere critic 
would call errors. The statement with regard to the 
celebration of the Eucharist on page 18 is near the wind. 
We cannot say, “ What its shape may have been in the 
third century we have little means of knowing,” for we 
have the famous description of Justin Martyr actually 
a hundred years earlier; and we must not say that 
Arnulf, “according to his family tree, had married into 
a Roman senatorial house from Narbonne.” The point 
is of capital importance, for Arnulf was the ancestor cf 
Charlemagne. He did not marry into a Roman family 
from Narbonne. He was a member of a Roman sena- 
torial family of Narbonne, and the woman he married 
was half a German and half a Latin. Arnulf’s paternal 
grandfather was the son of Ferreolus of Narbonne. But 
it is no criticism*‘of an important book to pick out 


“erroneous details even in a point of this moment, and I 


will not proceed with it. 





Spelling and Sophistry 


7s scheme of reformed spelling recently promul- 

gated by the Simplified Spelling Society has 
been opposed by a great variety of arguments. Some 
critics attack it on esthetic, some on_ philological, 
grounds. One writer maintains that our present spelling 
is not difficult; another that its difficulties have a great 
educational value. Some object that the new spelling is 
too simple, and others that it is too complicated. Such 
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arguments may be sound or unsound, but none of them 
ives the real reason of our hostility to the new system— 
a reason so simple and homely that no one cares to 
express it in plain English. In our heart of hearts, we 
dislike the prospect of reforming our spelling for the 
same reason that we dislike getting out of a warm bed 
on a cold winter morning: because it means exchang- 
ing a condition of perfect comfort for one of extreme 
discomfort. On such occasions the mind is always ready 
with a host of excellent reasons against making the pro- 
jected plunge, as that one’s watch is probably fast, that 
insufficient sleep is harmful to the system, that the time 
between waking and rising is that most conducive to 
quiet meditation and the forming of good resolutions, 
and so forth. Such arguments are well enough when 
whispered to one’s own indulgent conscience. But if a 
friend, who has already risen and dressed, assures us 
that the watch is not fast, but slow, describes the de- 
lights of being up and about, and taunts us with moral 
cowardice for not following his example, it becomes 
necessary to discover the exact time and to ascertain 
whether we, in fact, are the fool for being in bed, or he 
for being out of it. The S.S.S. have recently assumed 
the rdle of the strenuous friend towards English letters. 
It behoves us, therefore, to dispense for the time being 
with all arguments inspired by sentiment, or personal 
inconvenience, and to examine their contentions in the 
light of pure reason in order to discover whether we, or 
they, are the deluded victims of prejudice and precon- 
ception. 

In the first flush of annoyance most of us feel on 
seeing the English language for the first time in its new 
apparel, the real merits and defects of the proposed 
changes are equally obscured. Now it is not possible 
that all the ability and learning enrolled under the 
banner of the Simplified Spelling Society have been 
concentrated on a single object for several years without 
achieving some noteworthy result. What, then, are the 
tangible fruits of their labours? For many years a 
respectable minority of thinking persons in England and 
America have been convinced that our system of spell- 
ing is far from ideal, that it is getting farther from the 
ideal every year, and that some changes must sooner or 
later be introduced. To arrive at this position was easy, 
but it inevitably led to the proposition that we should 
forthwith set about reform, and here the difficulty 
began; for among the hundreds of schemes suggested 
by individual enthusiasts none had any claim to be pre- 
ferred before its competitors. Even the most moderate 
reformers, who advocated merely the abolition of a 
few individual anomalies, were at a loss to decide how 
any particular word was to be represented if the present 
spelling were discarded, ; 

The publication of “Simplified Spelling” has 
changed all this. Now for the first time the 
reformer can say exactly what reform means. Now 
for the first time the‘layman is,in a position to estimate 
how much alteration is necessary to bring our system to 
complete uniformity, and to decide whether this is an 
end to be pursued or one to be hindered. To this it 
must be added that the S.S.S. have had,some very 
difficult problems to face, and have solved some of them 





in a very praiseworthy manner. The decision, for 
example, to represent the long a, in doubtful cases, by 
the digraph aa, as in faather, is agreeable alike to old 
English usage, reason, and the genius of the language. 
It is as conspicuous a success as spelling Aumour 
hyuemor is a conspicuous failure. Considered from this 
point of view, “Simplified Spelling” cannot fail to have 
a certain amount of interest for any thinking person, 
and deserves a more respectful handling than it has 
received in some quarters. It is not, however, as an 
exercise in speculative phonetics that the new system 
has been put forward, but as a serious proposal of 
practical reform, and as such we propose to examine it. 

Sophistry, like legal fraud, has two main tactics. One 
is to represent a simple issue as a complex one, and by a 
variety of intricate arguments to confuse the victim’s 
better judgment. The other is to represent a complex 
issue as a perfectly simple one, and so gain his assent to 
a proposition he has never even considered, which 
logically involves the abandonment of some of his dearest 
and most vital convictions. The latter is the method 
adopted by the S.S.S. with no small effect in their 
recently published pamphlet. It will, therefore, be 
found necessary to examine some of their arguments 
with considerable minuteness. 

One of the first features we notice with surprise in 
the new spelling is that some of the plurals are formed 
in s and some in z. The reason of this is as follows. 
All true consonants are divided into two classes, the 
voiced and the unvoiced. Thus 4, g, z are voiced, and 
p, k, s are unvoiced. The voiced consonants are so- 
called because in forming them we start the vocal chords 
vibrating before releasing the closure of the mouth; in 
the unvoiced we do not. Now it is a law of speech that 
when a voiced consonant is followed by a sibilant, the 
latter will also be voiced. Thus the plural of cué is 
sounded cus. In like manner an unvoiced consonant 
will be followed by an unvoiced sibilant. Thus the 
plural of cup is cups. The reason of this is very simple. 
When the vocal chords are vibrating on the first con- 
sonant they will, unless silenced by a special act of 
will, continue to vibrate for a fraction of time, thus 
giving to the succeeding sibilant the characteristic sound 
of a voiced letter. 

What advantage is gained by representing this fact of 
phonetics in our spelling? None whatever. On the 
contrary, great disadvantages are entailed. We make 
this distinction in speech because (at least in rapid enun- 
ciation) we cannot help doing so. To observe it also 
in writing is to involve ourselves in the needless incon- 
venience of considering every time we form a plural 
whether the word ends in a voiced or an unvoiced con- 
sonant. On the side of retaining the present form of 
the plural in every case are also ranged all arguments 
from sentiment and old association. Not only in our 
own language, but in Greek, Latin and French the letter 
s and not the letter s has always been connected with 
this function. It will be seen, therefore, that the dic- 
tates of utility and sentiment, so far from conflicting, 
unite in condemning the proposed innovation. 

This feature of the new system deserves special atten- 
tion because it illustrates better than any other the 
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fallacy which lies behind nearly all the arguments put for- 
ward, namely, that the essence of a word is its sound, and 
that the spelling exists merely to represent the sound in 
writing. This proposition is nowhere explicitly stated, yet 
it will be found to be the major premiss of the great 
majority of their arguments. How false this assumption 
is may be seen at once by considering the position of 
deaf mutes. To them a word is simply a combination of 
letters associated with an idea, but with no audible im- 
pression, and our present system of forming the plural 
presents little difficulty because the letter s is used to 
represent, not only the sound of sibilation, but the idea 
of plurality, while the new system would be both diffi- 
cult to master and impossible to understand. 


It is true, of course, that letters are symbols of sounds. 
But it is equally true that they are, in many particular 
cases, symbols of ideas; and, historically speaking, this 
function is the older. The earliest letters were pictures ; 
and although the former function is now the most im- 
portant, neither must be ignored. Nor can a scheme 
which consistently suppresses this dual aspect of ortho- 
graphy have any practical value. 


Another example of the same dialectical device is to 
be found in the argument which the reformers oppose to 
those who maintain that the existing spelling helps us 
to a knowledge of the origins of words. “The scholar,” 
they reply, “does not need these indications to help 
him to the pedigree of the words with which he deals, 
and the ignorant are not helped by them; so that in 
either case they are profitable for nothing.” The major 
premiss of this argument is clearly that humanity is 
divided into scholars and ignorant persons. Such a pro- 
position needs only to be stated in order to be at once 
rejected. Most of us are neither perfect scholars nor 
perfect ignoramuses: we are something between the 
two. There is probably no one so ignorant that he has 
not learnt something about the words cupboard and 
forehead by. seeing them spelt in the orthodox way 
which he would not have learnt if they were spelt cudord 
and forid. There is probably no one so learned that 
he does not feel the force of such words as schism or 
hygiene, spelt as they are, more easily than if they were 
spelt sizm and haijyeen. 


Our irregular spelling may be compared to our wind- 
ing English roads. Both have grown up in rather a hap- 
hazard way and would be improved if certain extreme 
itregularities were removed. The proposals of the S.S.S. 
may be compared to the proposition that we should 
re-survey the whole country and lay down a complete 
new system of rectilineal and parallel roads, using the 


ancient ways only where they chanced to coincide with 
those of the new system. 


Such a proposition would, of course, be fiercely resisted 
on sentimental grounds. But what we wish to insist 
upon is that we should be justified in opposing both 
propositions on purely practical grounds alone. “ Le coeur 
4 ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas,” says Pascal ; 





and these, it may be added, have often more reason | 
behind them than those which parade in the livery of | 


dogic and commonsense. 


| 
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On Similes 


| is astonishing how readily similes are misused by 

hasty writers. And yet one would think that the rules 
which govern their use are simple. They fall naturally 
into two distinct classes, so distinct that it is hard to 
see how they can be confused. You may use a simile 
for two not merely distinct, but exactly contrary pur- 
poses. You may liken a small thing to a great, in order 
to show some hidden greatness which you have found in 
it; and in the same way you may proclaim the discevery 
of some unexpected beauty in what is ugly, or some 
unseen rarity in what is commonplace. Or, on the other 
hand, you may liken a great thing to a little in order 
to express its greatness in terms easily conceived by the 
limited human imagination. Thus it is common to 
express vast and vague ideas in sharp, concrete forms. 
Take for an example of the first the wonderful descrip- 
tion of the sleeping Imogen: 


. on her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip, 


A daring and beautiful simile. And in the second case 
you may find the vast idea of the State reduced into 
a concrete and easily comprehended form by the use 
of the simile that the State is like a mother—or a grand- 
mother or a stepmother, according to the speaker's 
political persuasion. 


Such are the two distinct functions of the simile. 
There may be branches to this double rule ; there may 
even be subtle exceptions; but the majority of 
similes may be gathered under these heads. Yet 
apparently it is easier than one would have thought 
to confuse these separate functions. The common con- 
fusion is of the following kind. One may say, for 
example, that a street lamp shining dimly through the 
fog is like the moon struggling to fling itself through 
a bank of clouds. That is not a great simile, but the 
discovery of an unexpected beauty in the prosaic lamp 
may serve to console a man for the more manifest 
inconveniences of the fog. But, upon the other hand, 
there is no point in reversing the simile, and saying 
that the moon seen behind the clouds is like a street 
lamp in a fog. For the street lamp in a fog is not 
naturally associated with any idea of beauty, nor is 
the moon behind the clouds so great or so rare a thing 
that it need be expressed in smaller terms to bring it 
within the range of the human understanding. Yet 
this trick of inversion is not uncommon. Here are two 
very humorous examples. They represent the crash of 
the commonplace mind as it falls in its sudden attempt 
to express something rare and beautiful. The first was 
in an article which set out to describe the glory of the 
plum and apple orchards in spring. In a high imagina- 
tive flight the writer said that the pink and white blos- 
soms were like confetti! 


Did one wish to describe a wedding poetically, one 
might say that the pavement before the church was 
like the floor of an orchard which the west wind had 
covered with blossom, and in this lyrical strain do 
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homage to the beauties of spring and of love. The 
simile would be legitimate. But the man who, as he 
looked at the delicate beauty of orchards in flower on 
an April morning, could think of nothing better than 
a pavement sprinkled with soiled fragments of coloured 
paper should be forcibly restained from writing upon 
such high subjects. 


One can, of course, defend this simile as belonging 
to the second class. A faint idea of the glories of 
field upon field of flowering orchards might be given 
to someone who had never seen an orchard in spring, 
were he shown a handful of confetti and told to imagine 
hundreds of trees all covered with it. But this, I take 
it, was not the writer’s intention. 


The other example also comes from an obvious essay 
at fine writing, a description of the magic of summer 
seas, to which, indeed, the author was bold enough to 
set his name: “ Below, the incoming tide creamed and 
bubbled, but nowhere else on the wide sea—a patchwork 
guilt of magical colours—was there any movement.” 
“A patchwork quilt of magical colours!” There could 
be imagined no finer combination of the commonplace 
and the grotesque. The delicate and shifting tints of 
a summer sea have a beauty which many may feel, and 
few venture to describe ; but if there is one thing which 
they resemble less than another, it is that stiff collection 
of squares and triangles in violently conflicting colours 
which is known as a patchwork quilt. Yet with the 
careless this may pass for fine writing. Nor can one 
here suggest the defence that this simile is an expression 
in commoner terms of something great and rare. You 
might give a London child who had never seen the 
sea some dim and imperfect suggestion of its majesty 
by telling him that it was an enormous Serpentine, but 
to say that he should be shown something like a huge 
patchwork quilt would be to court his disappointment. 
Did the writer merely reverse his simile, one would 
cease to cavil. Were he to describe how he would lie 
awake of mornings, and, looking at a corner of his quilt, 
have pleasant visions of the coasts of Devon, one would 
be inclined to envy him his imagination. But to have 
used’ it as he did was to profane one of the most 
beautiful devices of language. 


There is no finer example of the simile, as it is used 
to put some beautiful but elusive idea in a sharp, concrete 
form, than one which is to be found in Stevenson’s 
“Epilogue to an Inland Voyage.” There the crash and 
the glitter of summer thunder-storms are likened to 
knights in armour rolling up and down the stairs of 
heaven. Another simile in the same bold order begins 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s poem, “The Mermaid Tavern”: 


“Under the foggy sunset London glowed 
Like one huge cobwebbed flagon of old wine.”’ 


There you have all the mysterious beauty of an 
autumn sunset in London streets, which takes a hundred 
vague shapes in the mind, which puts a man to his 
“loom, weaving and weaving to set it to words,” and 
still eludes description, caught and imprisoned within 
the dimensions of a bottle. They are both noble 
examples of the fine art of the simile. C. V. 


_ Albrecht Diirer. 





REVIEWS 


The Imagination of Albert Diirer 


By Dr. Nucuter. Translated by Lucy 
WILuIAMS, with introduction by Sir Martin Conway. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 


IR MARTIN CONWAY reveals in his in- 
troduction to the life of Diirer a pleasing 
sense of the awakening of the more intelligent 
of the older school of criticism to the reality 
of art; yet. he somewhat confuses the meaning 
of the word “emotion,” making it stand the rather for 
“emotionalism.” The mistake accounts for his missing 
the significance of the art of Diirer in a very essential 
and basic part of his high achievement. ‘Tis true that 
Sir Martin Conway, in describing Diirer as less emotional 
in his art than Holbein, means to praise him, under the 
idea that, being more intellectual, he thereby achieved a 
higher art. Both positions are wrong. Diirer was a far 
more emotional artist than Holbein; and art is not an 
affair of intellect, but of the emotions—not of emotional- 
ism, but of the senses. A great intellect may have scant 
seuse of art. An act of intellect is valueless as art 
until it is turned into terms of the senses; it is only 
after being tested by experience, that is to say, through 
the feelings, that it can thrill the imagination, which is 
the highest experience of the senses. It was exactly in 
his wide, deep, and lofty imagination that Diirer in his 
woodcuts and engravings reached to realms of tense 
poetry (only another word for art) that make the flights 
of Holbein seem humdrum and commonplace. As a 
painter of portraits, Holbein is immeasurably the greater 
artist, as indeed he is always a greater painter; but he 
ever walked nearer the earth; and when Diirer drew 
upon the wood-block his soul took wings that sent him 
ranging in a wide eagle-flight of which Holbein knew 
little, and for which his capacity for soaring was utterly 
inadequate. 


Holbein was never stirred by the deep emotions 
aroused in Diirer’s poetic senses as proved by 
the series of great engravings and woodcuts, chosen with 
consummate skill in this very volume, and most of them 
wisely reproduced to their original scale. The profound 
emotional perception of “ Melancholy ”—the tense still- 
ness of that silent city before which “St. Anthony” is 
seated contemplative and apart in the famous engraving 
—the tang of corruption and decay in the presence of 
the very splendour of the world that is given forth by 
the immortal engraving of “ The Knight, Death, and the 
Devil,” all reveal emotion reaching almost to passion, 
of which Holbein was wholly innocent. All this is 
beyond the arguing ; and if this vital significance of the 
art of Diirer be missed, one turns dumbfounded and 
perplexed to discover what makes the professors give 
rank and position to the genius of Diirer! That an 
artist should have intellect is of enormous value, since 
his intellect will lead him to range into vast realms of 
emotion which the dullard does not frequent; but it 1s 
the emotions, not his intellect, that must be ranged. The: 
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Beauty fallacy clearly plagued Diirer, even as it lay like 
a blight upon many generations. His inquisitive mind 
made him search scientifically for beauty, but he gave 
it up with a sad shrug: “Beauty? What it is I know 
not.” And in turning his back on the foolish simpering 
jade he discovered the reality of art. 

Written with child-like naive simplicity, with a wise 
page upon Diirer’s methods of craftsmanship, this thin 
volume in its alluring blue cover, is alone well worth its 
modest price for the full-sized reproductions of the 
world-famous engravings and woodcuts which have be- 
come the model to the centuries. And even though 
it be sad economy not to give each fine reproduction 
a leaf to itself—which had been abundantly recompensed 
by omitting those tedious word-pictures opposite each 
design, in which we are told that a canary is meant for 
a canary, and an apostle for an apostle, as though poor 
blundering humanity, unaided by the professors, might 
mistake these things for a jampot or the fourth dimen- 
sion—a vile habit bred by the early Victorian school- 
master critics—yet the life and the introduction flung 
amongst the well-chosen and well rendered designs add 
to the richness of a valuable book—a significant book. 


HALDANE MACFALL. 





English Churches 


County Churches : Cornwall. 
trated. 


By J. Cuarvtes Cox. Iilus- 
(George Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Our Homeland Churches and How to Study Them. By 


Sipney Heatu. Illustrated. (The Homeland Asso- 
ciation. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE first of these two books, by Mr. Cox, is one of a 
series of interesting little handbooks describing the 
various parish churches of England; it does not profess 
to be an architect's vade mecum, but it contains a sur- 
prising amount of information most useful te any student 
of this particular phase of architectural history. 

As the book may thus appeal to a wider circle of 
readers than perhaps was originally intended, it will be 
as well to notice one or two statements in which the 
author is slightly at variance with other authorities. On 
page 17 of the Introduction, e¢ seg., he gives the periods 
of some phases of Gothic work as: “Early English 1190 
to 1270, Decorated 1270 to 1380, Perpendicular from 
the beginning of Richard II’s reign to end of Henry 
VIII.” This agrees with the classification adopted 
by Rickman, an early authority, except that he considers 
true perpendicular to end with Henry VII, but varies 
from the dates given in some modern text books, which 
are “Early English 1190 to 1307, Decorated 1307 to 
1377, Perpendicular (excluding Tudor) 1377 to 1485.” 
Of course in each case there were “ Transition” periods 
between each style, and it is not possible to draw a hard 
and fast dividing line, for each gradually merged and 
grew into the later, slowly losing the essential character- 
istics, or personality as we may term it. Concerning the 
“Low-side windows ” or Lychnoscopes, which are some- 
times thought to have been formed in order that lepers 
might see the altar from outside the church, he says: 














“The intelligent ecclesiologist will always set his face 
sternly against the leper theory, a modern fancy based 
on a foolish conceit.” But another writer says: “ More 
particularly, however, it is conjectured they were used 
by the so/z¢ariz, or lepers, who were not admitted to the 
interior of the church; and certainly they are found, as 
might be expected, most frequently in churches near 
which existed a lazar-house.” Which statement is cor- 
rect? Again, on the question of the “Sanctuary” ring 
on external doors, he upsets our firmly settled ideas with 
the remark, “ Absurd!” 

In the various individual churches considered, the 
author must have been at great pains to condense such 
an amazing amount of information into so small a 
space, for the book is crammed with facts and figures, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that few omissions 
or errors are noticeable. One or two may be pointed out 
which might be rectified in the next edition: —No men- 
tion made of the chancel of St. Austell Church being 
much out of line with the nave, pointing to the north. The 
Norman arches to west porch at St. Germans are not 
true semi-circles, but flattened. St. Buryan: Attention 
might have been drawn to the unusual proportion of chan- 
cel and nave at St. Buryan, the former being much 
longer than in the generality of cases, owing to the 
church being a collegiate one in the old times. At St. 
Columb Major we trust the good verger will not be over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of architectural students 
looking for the remarkable “ wad/-flower” ornament re- 
ferred to on page 81—obviously a misprint for “ da//- 
flower”—the characteristic ornament of the Decorated 
period. Regarding Egloshayle, the statement as to the 
carved snakes on jambs of west doorway conflicts with 
Sedding, who says they are carved the reverse way, 
viz., ascending on the south jamb, and descending on the 
north. 

The book is excellently printed and bound; the 
photographs: are’ very clear and of much value for 
reference. Perhaps in the next edition a few plans 
could be given, which would help the text very much. 
We can heartily recommend the book to all interested in 
this fascinating subject. 

The Homeland Association is to be congratulated on 
the excellent series of “ Pocket books” now being issued, 
and the present book is perhaps the best yet published in 
its new amended form. The photographs are very clear 
and well chosen, with many charming architectural 
sketches. These, however, would have been of more 
value if, in each case, a scale had been drawn thereon, 
with a few figured dimensions. Some of the sectional 
details would be rendered clearer if the profiles were 
blacked in with a line much thicker than the rest 
of the sketch; this applies as well to the plans of the 
piers. One point to be commended is that the illus- 
trations are well arranged and near the text referring 
thereto. 

The reproductions of a few types of church plans at 
the end of the book are hardly up to the other illustra- 
tions, not being well drawn; a typical cross section of 
a church would be a valuable addition to the typical 
interior elevation given on page 153, and one or two 
plans to a larger scale would be an advantage. 
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Sedding might have been mentioned in the biblio- 
graphical index as an authority on Norman work. Orien- 
tation is worth fuller treatment ; and in the comparison 
of the periods of Early English, Decorated, and Per- 
pendicular it should perhaps have been stated that 


broadly speaking the pitch of roofs became flatter as 


each later style developed. 

As in Mr. Cox’s book, the author is at variance with 
other architectural authorities on some points, and we 
should hardly consider St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, “ Wren’s 
masterpiece.” 

The book is exceedingly well printed, is a valuable 
addition to any student’s library, and is well worthy of 
a place on any architect’s bookshelf. 





Orchids and Penal Servitude 


Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance: Orchid Gathering in 
the East. By Mrs. Tarsor Cuirron. With 54 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. (John 
Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 


ORCHIDS and penal servitude do not at first sight seem 
connected in any way, but the explanation by the 
authoress is found at the end of the book :— 


I wish to thank him (the reader) for his condescen- 
sion to my want of skill in having read to the end, 
and to draw his attention to the fact that I have also 
made a concession to his human frailty in that instead 
of naming this book ‘‘ The Orchid Pilgrimage,’’ as 
I wished to do, I called it, in order that it might be 
popular with him, ‘‘Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance,”’ 
for I knew that whilst he would probably not care 
for a book the title of which breathed of flowers, he 
would undoubtedly favour it did the title savour of 
sin. 

This is obtaining readers by false pretences, but inas- 
much as the book both as to its Orchids and its Isles of 
Penance visit is quite interesting, the authoress is merely 
placed on probation not to repeat the offence. 
After an appreciation of her husband, “ The Explorer,” 
and his travels, the authoress takes us to Calcutta, 
Burma, and Mandalay, treating of various matters en 
route, and then to the Andamans or the Isles of Penance 
for India’s worst men—mostly murderers. 

The prison system is described at great length, and 
comparisons made with the English system; also those 
obtaining in Guayaquil, Lima, and Bolivia. . It would 
appear that in the Andaman Settlement well behaved 
long-term convicts are made into jailers; the authoress 
cannot see why it should not be possible at home, and 
states: “Because a man has happened to embezzle 
money or commit a burglary it does not follow that he 
would be incapable of filling a position of trust and 
responsibility in the limited capacity of a jailer.” She 
adds that the petty officer or jailer so created dare not 
reprimand outside workers very severely even if they 
dawdle, as the men might turn round and kill him. 
Under our present English prison system it is quite 
difficult enough to maintain discipline without complaints 
from the over-cared-for prisoners, but we shudder to 
think of the results of introducing such a system as that 





advocated here. Probably the reprimanded ones would 
follow the same course as their Indian fellows. 

An interesting chapter headed, “He who is about to 
Marry is on the Road to Repentance” (a Greek proverb), 
describes the convict marriage market. Women, if well- 
behaved, have only five years of jail, and can then marry 
or go into service. The prospective husband, who must 
have done his ten years’ (contrast this with the five years’ 
only of the woman) is allowed to see the marriageable 
ladies and points to the one he wants. If everything is 
satisfactorily arranged, and divorces obtained from their 
respective spouses in India, they are officially married 
before the Chief Commissioner and then live in huts on 
the main isle. 

After leaving the Isles of Penance our travellers 
visited many islands collecting orchids—their original 
reason for the journey. Many strange habits and cus- 
toms are described and commented on, the comments in 
one case, we should say, involving research at the British 
Museum or some other store of ancient lore. Of orchids 
we know nothing, but orchid-lovers or millionaires (the 
terms are almost interchangeable) will doubtless read 
this part of the book with much interest. 

The general tone and contents of the volume give one 
“General Satisfaction,” the name given by a Hindu 
cook to a pudding which the authoress rightly surmised 
must be “ Tipsy Cake.” The pictures from photographs 
are descriptively excellent, but the poetry of the 
authoress is not so good as her prose, and her spelling 
in places is incorrect—surely “ Burgainvillia” should be 
“ Bougainvillea.” The writer has strong opinions of her 
own, including views on occultism, but these opinions do 
not detract from the general charm of the book. 





The Breath of the South 


The Romance of Nice. By Joun DovuGLas ERRINGTON 
LoveLanp. (Duckworth and Co. 6s. net.) 


THE title of this book involves at first sight a certain 
ambiguity. Perhaps it is a wilful misapprehension on our 
part, but we could not avoid a feeling that an antithesis 
was aimed at, that the author was in fact implying, by 
contrast, “ The Gloom of London.” At all events there 
is no doubt that the right time to publish books about 
the Riviera is the epoch of London fogs and blizzards. 
The “P. and L.-M.” show a similar appreciation of the 
value of antithesis by discharging their broadside of gay 
and garish landscape right into the mists and chills of 
Regent Street; to have selected Upper Tooting for 
their place of attack would have been to strain antithesis 
too far. Similarly Mr. Loveland waits for the lights of 
heaven to be turned down before he raises the curtain 
on his scene of warmth and brightness. We will, how- 
ever, add, to combine honesty with patriotism, that the 
comparison between England and the Riviera is not 
always so obviously to the advantage of the latter; the 
English climate has many moods, and if some, perhaps 
the majority, of them are strangers to our blessings, there 
are others, to be found even in the first quarter of the 
year, that challenge comparison for kindliness and charm 
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with anything in the whole world. Nice varies less, and 
her smiles are more constant, but her wind is as bitter 
as her sun is sweet, and she has her moods of wantonness 
and cruelty. Mr. Loveland has dealt in one chapter with 
the chief natural disasters that have befallen the fair 
city of the South—the floods, the earthquakes and the 
pestilences, and elsewhere he has words of tempered 
reproof for the Mistral. The jewels of Nature are 
always bought with a price. 


But, when all deductions have been made, we come 
back to the essential fact—that Nice means first of all 
sunshine and flowers: “Cette bourgade du soleil et des 
fleurs,” to quote Banville and the title-page of the 
present work, which latter contains a chapter on the 
vegetation of the Riviera that should have lures for the 
most unbotanical prisoner of the Northern mists. 
“Biferique rosaria Pzsti” has magic to lend, wherever 
Winter reads about Spring and Summer. Even the in- 
dustries of the Riviera provide a chapter not devoid of 
fragrance ; the wine has lost its ancient flavour, but it is 
pleasant to read of the surpassing vintages of former 
days, and the gracious art of the perfumer and the noble 
history of the olive are beautiful pages in the story of 
commerce. 

The real meaning of the title, “ The Romance of Nice,” 
is, however, the story of the town and its vicissitudes. 
The author confesses that it is rather slippery ground ; 
his predecessors have feared it or angrily shunned it. 
The glitter of modernity that pervades the Riviera 
blinds us for the sober glow of history. Mr. Loveland 
claims that the historical side can be explained and illus- 
trated in a short compass, and to a great extent he has 
made good his claim. But, interesting as his many his- 
torical chapters are, we find that it is difficult to carry 
away much knowledge from them. The story of Nice 
consists too much of a series of isolated facts for a con- 
secutive history to be very successful. Nationality has 
never given to these regions her life-giving impress. To 
understand fully the various episodes narrated in these 
pages it is necessary to have a very intimate knowledge 
of the ensemble of European history through a long 
series of centuries. It is a pageant rather than a drama. 
But it is a pageant in which many of the scenes are 
beautiful and striking, and we are glad to behold such 
episodes as those of Queen Joanna of Naples and her 
children, of Duchess Marguerite de Valois and the 
gallant pirate, or of the weird obsequies of Paganini. 

Mr. Loveland has a very pleasing and suitable style, 
and he wins us from the first by a modesty and sincerity 
that does not shrink from the imputation of “book- 
making.” It is a pity that he has let his modesty entrap 
him into a short outburst of the cant of the “hustler ”— 
that he should plead in favour of his book that “people 
tequire literary fare to be set before them without the 
trouble of going to look for it.” The “hustler” is not 
Very well served in the historical chapters, and many of 
the others are far too good to be dedicated exclusively 
tohim. Then the most interesting and intelligible part 
of the history—the classical part—is very fully and 
clearly told. The point of view is always sympathetic, 
and we feel that the writer has entered into the soul of 





the country, and does not try to measure it by alien 
standards. Very excellent are the chapters on the 
religion, customs and legends of the Riviera, though we 
found the one on the Carnival, unfortunately the last 
in the book, rather too generous of journalistic touches. 
Finally we will mention a chapter on the street names of 
Nice, by which the threads of history are identified and 
gathered together; it is an excellent plan, and is full 
of suggestion for good popular historical writing. 





African Pastels 


Pastels under the Southern Cross. By Marcaret L. 

Woops. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 
IN the days of our youth Mr. Rider Haggard cast a 
glamour over South Africa. He made us dream of Zulu 
chiefs, impis, assegais, and witch-doctors. We grew 
familiar with that comprehensive term, “to wipe out,” 
as applied to the warfare of these intrepid black heroes. 
We could, at that time, have scored heavily in an exam- 
ination on the nature of a kopje and a Kaffr kraal. 
Something of this old romance has left us now, ex- 
changed for hazy notions of the Boer War and with very 
far from hazy notions when we glance at the current 
price of Kaffirs! Mr. Rider Haggard’s vigorous work 
cannot possibly be described as pastels. He had only 
one colour scheme in view when he wrote his stirring 
stories—a colour scheme in blood-red. Now South 
Africa has her word-painters, and Mrs. Margaret Woods 
has certainly mixed her paints to some purpose, if with 
rather too lavish a hand. Pastels these studies certainly 
are. It is a colour book with scene after scene painted in 
varied hues, delicate, vivid, strong, by one who has 
travelled in many lands and converted her pen into a 
brush with all the limpid colours of an artist’s. We give 
an example of her use of colour: — 


There is no more foam on the water; it is all 
smoothly awash with pale blue and mauve and pink 
and pure light, aérial almost as the immeasurable 
sky above. The noble curve of the mountains, now 
sweeping round us, would seem, but for their craggy 
outlines, rather a visionary cloud-country than solid 
rock, so translucent they stand in their vivid rose and 
opal and blue; here mysteriously in shadow, like 
cherubim folded in their wings, there glowing softly 
in rosy light like rejoicing seraphim. 

There is much in similar vein, as if the author were 
insisting a little too ardently on the title; but neverthe- 
less these Rhodesian sketches do not entirely depend 
upon the liberal, and sometimes blinding, use of colour. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the volume is 
entitled, “ At the Grave of Cecil Rhodes,” and here we 
are given a vivid portrait of that great rough-hewn 
dreamer whose dreams came true. We are shown the 
grandeur of his last resting-place in the Matoppos. Mrs. 
Woods writes :— 


Leonardo would have revelled in these rock- 
backgrounds, immeasurably weirder than any he ever 
saw, weirder even than those he imagined. Colossal 
kings are there, larger than those of Egypt; vast 
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fortresses, fabulous monsters, 
their dens. .. . 


half-emerged from 


Rhodes was the man to whom we owe our present 
sovereignty over Rhodesia, the man who was called 
“The Great White Chief” by the Matabeles, and 
“father,” too. 
that a statue of Rhodes, representing him as bareheaded, 
would not admit of heavy rains until he put his hat on; 
but nevertheless it testifies to their belief in the greatness 
of the man. 


Mrs. Woods has some interesting things to say in 
regard to the physical beauty of the negro type, the 
bravery of many a Kaffir woman, and also in regard to 
the question of dress. We are told that the native 
African “regards clothes as ornaments, and ornaments 
as clothes.” On one occasion Mrs. Woods informs us 
that a certain Mashono chief begged a missionary to give 
him a pair of trousers. “On the following Sunday, 
when the service was in full swing, the church door 
opened and the chief advanced up the aisle slowly and 
with majestic port, wearing one half of the trousers. 
He had shared the pair with his brother.” 








Shorter Reviews 


By C. E. W. Began. 
5s. net.) 


The Dreadnought of the Darling. 
Illustrated. (Alston Rivers. 


HE alliterative title of this volume suggests a novel 
after the manner of Mr. Le Queux, in which the 
wealthy heroine thinks nothing of keeping a first-class 
battleship among her possessions. Asa matter of fact the 
book before us is not a novel at all. It is an Australian 
travel-book dealing with a trip on the River Darling 
in a little steamer, portly and snug-looking with her 
cargo, called the “ Dreadnought.” Mr. Bean has written 
his account in a chatty and light vein, and does not 
make any pretence in regard to the niceties of style. 
Now and again we come across some clumsy sentences, 
such as: “ There were six feet of it (water) over the 
weir, and the skipper, drawing four feet, was anxious to 
be away so as to get in as many trips as possible with 
the station wool whilst the river lasted.” Although the 
skipper could not draw water after the manner of his 
ship, he was an excellent fellow, a lover of his calling, 
manipulating a bend in the river dexterously, cracking a 
joke, or giving his beloved cockatoo an almond when the 
pet remembered to ask for it properly. Even the cook, 
who suffered from rheumatism, had his genial moments, 
and Bill, the boy, worked with a cherub’s smile upon 
his face. “The ‘ Dreadnought,’” writes Mr. Bean, “ was 
bursting her seams with invincible cheerfulness.” It 
may be that the author had good sport in the bows and 
brought down many a bird, but for our part we could 
not have tolerated the Imp playing on a mouth-organ or 
the screech of a gramophone. We are not greatly 
attracted by the possibility of a swim under the circum- 
stances indicated on page 58: “ You've only to hop out 
of your clothes and jump in off the steamer and swim 


We may smile at their childlike belief. 





ashore; an’ then get ahead of her along the bank an’ 
jump in again an’ swim back.” 

We are given in these pages something of the history 
of the Darling, together with a certain amount of 
geology and natural history connected with it. Mr. 
Bean knows and loves his subject in all its bearings, and 
even such an enthusiast could not have given this great 
river a more affectionate name. 





Underground Jerusalem: Discoveries on the Hill of Ophel, 
190971911. By H. V., of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique in Jerusalem. Illustrated. 
Cox. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Horace 


IT is not very many months since there was great excite- 
ment in Jerusalem and elsewhere over the alleged 
sacrilege of a party of European archeologists under 
the leadership of Captain Parker, who were supposed to 
be in search of the Temple Treasures said to have been 
buried beneath the site of the Mosque of Omar. Captain 
Parker and his associates did not appear to be communi- 
cative on the subject of their mission or to have -any 
desire to reply to the attacks which were being made 
against them. They probably felt secure in the Govern- 
ment protection which had been vouchsafed to them. 
Their native assistants were, however, in a less for- 
tunate position, and we believe that a number of these 
are still lingering in prison or exile on account of the 
part they took in Captain Parker’s explorations. To 
judge from the present deeply interesting and handsome 
volume these explorations were sufficiently harmless, but 
we must not forget that the present is admittedly but 
a partial account of the work of the expedition, which, 
in fact, is not yet completed, and with the present 
material it is impossible to say whether there was any 
basis for the suspicion under which the party fell or 
not. 

The work effected by the expedition, as recorded in 
the present volume, has been the thorough exploration 
and consequent cleaning out of the wonderful series of 
underground passages by which the Hill of Ophel, which 
lies between the village of Siloam and Jerusalem, 1s 
undermined. These passages include the famous Siloam 
Tunnel excavated in the time of Hezekiah as a part of 
his system for supplying the city with water. Another 
of them is identified by the author with the aqueduct or 
sewer through which an entrance was effected into the 
city immediately previous to its conquest by David, as 
related in the fifth chapter of the Second Book of 
Samuel. Some of the works which have been redis- 
covered by this expedition are placed back as far as 
the twentieth century before the opening of the Chris- 
tian Era. By means of the archeological finds made in 
these tunnels, and also in some neighbouring tombs, 
“H .V.” has sketched a reconstruction of the district of 
Jerusalem in pra-Israelite times, by which, as well as by 
the greater part of his account of the explorations, the 
appetites of his readers will be whetted so keenly 5 
to render the publication of the promised larger volume 
an eagerly expected necessity. 
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An Angler at Large. By Wr.uiaM Carne. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 5s. net.) 


Illustrated. 


THE reader who takes up this book with the set intention 
of reading it through in a limited number of sessions 
will lose badly by his intention. It is a discursive, 
gossipy book, and its full flavour is best obtained by 
making of it a companion, by reading bits here and there 
when in the right mood—the times for opening the book 
can be judged by the reader after perusing the first 
page or two. If it be treated in this way, it will prove a 
very pleasant book indeed. 

The title, unfortunately, presupposes a knowledge of 
angling on the part of prospective readers; but 
since the angler is very much at large his public 
need not have been limited by his title to fellow- 
anglers. He discourses on singing catches in the open 
air, “ of an ass,” of a “ Gorsedd ” played out in true Druid 
fashion, whereby he discovered that his own bardic 
appellation is “Pen Twadl,” of old-time anglers, of 
water-colour painting, and of many other things, but 
very seldom in technical jargon does he discourse on 
fishes and fishing. 

Some of the articles are made up of little more than 
fooling, but it is clever fooling, of the kind that makes 
for good, wholesome amusement. At times the humour 
is rather broad, the satire rather patent, but often there 
are fine, delicate touches on which one comes unex- 
pectedly and with delight. And, since the writer is a 
man endowed with a large faith in the good that is in 
human nature, his book is healthful to read, and contra- 
dicts the view so often put forward that the world could 
not be worse if it tried. Our angler has his satirical 
moments, but he is no pessimist. Nor is he a sentimen- 
talist. He has done some fine, cheery descriptive work ; 
he has outlined, as it were in charcoal, a few of the 
characters who lightened or vexed his angling days, and 
he has contributed to our general store of available 
amusement. “An Angler at Large” is not only a book 
to read: it is a book to read slowly, and to keep. 





The Practical Science of Billiards and its Pointer. By 
Cotonet C. M. Western, R.A. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


A SENIOR WRANGLER does not of necessity make a 
good billiard player, and although this book purports to 
treat only of the science of the game, and is a useful 
addition to billiard literature as such, still it will not 
teach a man to play billiards. It will tell him 
what ought on fixed rules to happen, but the 
game itself depends so much on_ temperament, 
condition, strength, and a thousand and one minor points, 
that we think the many books written by professionals 
on the game as actually played would be of more 
service. 

Mr. Hemming, Q.C. (not a billiard player himself), wrote 
a book, “Billiards Scientifically Treated,” to which the 
author refers in a footnote as being beyond the grasp of 
all but advanced mathematicians. Colonel Western states 
that he has really written his book to show how easily 
players‘may learn where balls will go to if hit with a 





certain strength by means of a machine used on the 
table, called a pointer, and which the author has patented. 
How far a novice or anyone wishing to play or improve 
their game would prefer this method to lessons from a 
professional they will best be able to judge after reading 
the book itself, and perhaps using the pointer. At all 
events, to billiard-lovers anything that may add to their 
knowledge of the game or improve their play is at all 
times welcome, and in this case not expensive. 





Imaginary Speeches. By Jack Cotuincs Squire. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE minor art of parody is a very difficult one, and 
it is pleasant to note in this volume of professed parodies 
that the author has neatly achieved success in almost 
every case. His speeches by Lord Rosebery, by Mr. 
Lloyd George, by Mr. John Burns, and others, are 
excellent, and hit off admirably the characteristics of 
each orator. His skits on “The Sort of Poems Modern 
Poets Write” are so good that they might almost be the 
actual verses “lifted” from various papers; the sestet of 
his “ Exquisite Sonnet” must be quoted :— 


O move not, cease not, heart! Time’s acolyte 
Frustrates forlorn the windows of the west, 
And beats the blinding of our bitter tears, 
Immune in isolation; whilst the night 
Smites with her stark immortal palimpsest 
The green arcades of immemorial years ! 


What it all means we haven't the slightest idea—which 
is exactly the effect intended. All the other “poems” 
are on a similar high level of fun, except perhaps the 
third, which is a genuine poem, lacking the spirit of 
parody entirely. Clever imitations in seven styles of 
“The Sort of Prose Articles” now in vogue follow, and 
the book finishes on a weaker note with a model leading 
article, a model musical criticism, a model puzzle corner, 
etc. Most of it is very entertaining, but the “ Imaginary 
Speeches” and the verses are the best part of the enter- 
tainment. 





System des naturalistischen Transcendentalismus oder: 
Die Lésung der Weltratsel unter Ausschaltung des 
Uebersinnlichkeits prinzips. By Dr. 
LOEWENTHAL. (Henri Loewenthal. Berlin.) 


A LITTLE book—only 12 pages—with a big title; there 
is really some more of it, but the subject is sufficiently 
defined by what we have transcribed. And big though 
the title be, the subject is bigger. In fact, the whole 
great question of Whence and Whither is summarily 
answered in these 12 pages. The “ Ursubstanz” con- 
tains the answer to the problem of the universe, and 
this primary substance is perfectly ascertainable and 
palpable. The coarse primary substance combines with 
the ztherial factor to form life ; life is born from original 
matter by “ Fulgorogenesis,” by analogy with the for- 
mation of the Solar System; gradual development is 
a fallacy, as all production is instantaneous. The final 
Whither ?—2.¢., Immortality—is the necessary correlative 
of the initial Whence? The thesis is a lofty one, and 


EDUARD 
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‘is presented in a convincing manner, with a challenge to 

official German science by way of prelude. It is Dr. 

Loewenthal’s latest word in a long and earnest cam- 

paign for his ideas. The most obvious criticism of his 

theory is that it belongs to the deservedly suspect cate- 

gory of “symmetrical notions”; yet one such notion 

may happen to contain more than a half-truth about this: 
world of ours, and a truth does not become an accepted 

truth by “Fulgurogenesis”—“ Magna est Veritas et 

praevalebit.” 





Dickens’ Honeymoon and Where He Spent it. 
J. Pur. (Chapman and Hall. 


By ALEx. 
Is. net.) 


ON June 14 last year the Mayor of Gravesend unveiled 
a black marble plaque affixed over the doorway of a 
little boarded cottage at Chalk, a mile or two from the 
borough. The plaque, with a reproduction of Dickens’ 
head, had been executed by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who, 
as all the reading world knows, was a personal friend 
of the novelist; and it commemorates the fact that 
Dickens spent his honeymoon and wrote part of “ Pick- 
wick” in that humble spot. A few years ago quite a 
Pickwickian controversy raged as to the claims of two 
or three houses in the neighbourhood for this honour, and 
the little booklet under review contains the letters and 
reasons which influenced the decision of the authorities. 
That the matter is of any great consequence may be 
questioned ; in any case, it is of some interest, and for 
students who like to know all about the author whose 
works fascinate them “ Dickens’ Honeymoon” is well 
worth reading. 








Fiction 


Pomander Walk. By Louis N. PARKER. 


6s.) 


(John Lane. 


F novel-readers who are growing tired of the feast of 
misery which is so consistently set before them now- 
adays, in the form of unhappy marriages and situations 
which end inevitably in the divorce court, will turn to 
this most charming and dainty of romances, they will 
realise what can be done in the sphere of fiction by 
a skilled hand without recourse to unsavoury develop- 
ments. “Pomander Walk” on the stage was delightful, 
but we think it is even more so in the form of a story. 
It has the delicate old-world flavour throughout; the 
spell of the poet and his violin, the moonlit evenings, 
the awful parrot with its command of sailor language, 
the elegant retired butler, the big-voiced and great- 
hearted retired admiral, the mischievous, merry Marjo- 
laine, whose laughter was the delight of Pomander Walk, 
whose sadness was its despair—the spell of all these 
is simply magical. We happened to read this book 


during a journey by train—not by one of the fast 
expresses which are the pride of England, but by one 
of those irritating strings of vehicles which achieve a 





decent speed only to put brakes on and stop at the 
next station. The journey, however, was anything but 
tedious. People alighted; people arrived; people trod 
on our toes and sat on our overcoat disastrously ; people 
opened windows which we wanted closed—in fact, exe- 
cuted all those petty annoyances for which at ordinary 
times we should have glared them into apologetic 
servility. But we cared not at all; we laughed at 
“Doctor Johnson,” the dreadful parrot, “named after 
the great lexicographer in consideration of his astonish- 
ing fluency of speech,” who says “the very things 
Charles used to say,” and we wondered thereby as to 
the character of Charles; we chuckled over the acute 
wooing of the Admiral by wily Mrs. Poskett; we smiled 
at the ornate Brooke-Hoskyns and his boasts about 
“my friend H.R.H. the P. of W.”; and we very nearly 
missed alighting at our destination, thanks to Marjo- 
laine’s lover, secreted in the house of an antiquary, 
longing for a square meal, and forced to subsist on “two 
eggs, a red herring, and a pot of currant jelly”! Let 
us have more such delightful volumes, and we sbail feel 
that the world is not yet full, as so many modern 
novelists would have us believe, of mismated men and 
women and lovers morbidly interested in their own sickly 
states of mind. 





The Way of an Eagle. 
Unwin. 6s.) 


By E. M. Dei. (T. Fisher 


WE should have hazarded the guess that this was a first 
novel, even if the inscription, “ The First Novel Library,” 
had not been imprinted on the cover. The author has 
all the faults of the amateur in fiction. It is unlikely 
that he (or she) will ever produce quite so tedious a 
book again. A certain narrative gift must be conceded, 
but one looks in vain for any spark of inspiration, any 
glow of description, any vivid piece of portraiture. The 
story pursues its sluggish and all too relentless course, 
and, long before the end, the least semblance of interest 
which the reader may have had in any one of the charac- 
ters has disappeared. 

The scene of the narrative is laid in India, but there is 
nothing in the book to warrant the belief that E. M. 
Dell knows more of India than may be gleaned by a 
casual study of the morning newspapers. Muriel Roscoe, 
the heroine, is left in charge of a young Army officer at 
a lonely outpost. An outbreak of the tribesmen 1s 
feared, and “ Nick ”—the young officer—escapes with his 
fair charge. One night Muriel is nearly murdered by a 
native, but Nick, arriving just in time, overpowers and 
slays the would-be assassin. So far from being grateful, 
Muriel—in the fashion of a silly and spoiled school miss 
—conceives a rooted antipathy to Nick, and with the 
gradual disappearance of that antipathy—for you must 
know that the sympathetic reader is not defrauded of his 
wedding-cake in the last chapter—the remainder of the 
story is concerned. Nick, by the way, is typified by the 
“eagle” of the title. Judging, however, from those 
revelations of his character which are afforded us, we 
think an even better title would have been, “The Way 
of a Bear.” 
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The Shape of the World. By Evetyn St. Lecer. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


WHILE there are many thoughtful passages in this book, 
as a novel it is not a success. The records of the 
Javelin family show that for twelve generations each 
male representative of the race ended his life miserably. 
We have an account of the lives of two of these men, 
and also of their faithful and devoted wives. The women 
are real; their perseverance for and with their unhappy 
partners is commendable and natural. But when we 
come to the two Sir Christopher Javelins, we are face to 
face with very extraordinary men indeed. During part 
of their lives their actions read more like those of men 
possessed with an evil spirit or of ogres from fairy stories 
than of ordinary human beings. After reading about the 
first Sir Christopher, and how, after a rather jolly but 
quite innocent supper party, he changed from a genial, 
thoughtful and sympathetic husband and neighbour 
into a morose and tyrannical beast, we confess that 
before we are half way through with the delinquencies 
of Sir Christopher number two we are bored to death. 
The author insists very strongly on the hereditary theory, 
although the crazy spell under which the masters of the 
house of Javelin are bound is admittedly broken by the 
arrival of a daughter and an accident which scatters or 
otherwise disarranges some of the superfluous brains of 
the young lady’s father. The story is rushed to its 
close, the author apparently being as tired of the Javelin 
family as is the reader. Evelyn St. Leger we think 
would be more successful as a writer of essays than a 
writer of fiction. 








The Theatre 


“The Easiest Way” 


HE Americans are a young people. The best and 

the worst of their youthfulness and inexperience 
comes out in their plays and books—the best showing 
them overflowing with enthusiasm, a very ingenuous 
cocksureness in their discovery of that which has been 
known for generations, and a determined belief in the 
good as well as the bad; the worst proving them to be 
rather nigger-like in their lust for noise, and utterly 
impatient of the rudimentary rules of good taste in a 
desire to be realistic. There have been many attempts 
on the part of certain theatre managers to win success 
with the native plays of America. With one or two 
notable exceptions—“ Arizona” is one, “ The Dictator” 
another—these plays have not been appreciated by 
English playgoers. The super-refinement of a tired and 
blasé people has been jarred by the youngness and 
crudeness of these efforts, which have been dismissed as 
melodramas. Several of them, especially one well called 
“Paid in Full,” were infinitely better, truer, fresher, and 
more sincere than anything to be found on the English 
Stage by English dramatists. Precisely these things can 
be said of the latest American importation, “ The Easiest 
Way,” recently produced at the Globe Theatre by Miss 








Brooke, which happens to have been written by the man 
who wrote “ Paid in Full.” 

It would be a fine thing for English playgoers if all 
our dramatists and writers for the stage, of whom many 
are not dramatists, were to spend every day of one week 
in the stalls of the Globe Theatre. They would imbibe 
a much-needed and splendid tonic, and return to their 
obviously over-furnished desks determined to break 
away from the bad habits of self-consciousness, porten- 
tousness, an over-indulgence in finnicky detail, and a 
positive fright and horror of life as it is lived. The 
freshness and strength of the “ The Easiest Way” would, 
at first, shock them. The fact that its author knows 
nothing about the misused word construction of which 
we hear so much, and the results of which send us into 
the street bored and tired after an evening with a heavy, 
lifeless, artificial, machine-made affair, would, at first, 
give them unspeakable horror. They would smile in a 
supercilious manner because Mr. Walter does not take 
two whole acts in which to explain the geography of the 
house in which his scene is laid, or bring in unnecessary 
characters merely for the purpose of making it clear 
that the leading characters will slowly enter R.U.E. and 
not L.U.E. They would, at first, certainly dub Mr. 
Walter an amateur because he knows nothing of and 
cares nothing for the tiresome shibboleths of English 
dramatic writing as it is practised to-day. Eventually, 
however, they would be carried away, as the audiences 
are carried away, by the very directness and simplicity of 
effect, the superb colloquialism of the dialogue, and the 
admirable vitality of the characters. With the story they 
might not ever be in sympathy. They are too far gone 
in artificiality to appreciate or even understand a slice 
cut out of life. To them life is a very much too crude 
affair. It stands in need of treatment, of dramatising, of 
disguising. They would, however, much to their surprise, 
discover at last that it is the simple everyday things of 
life which move playgoers, and how good that would be 
for the immediate future of the English stage, both from 
the artistic and the commercial standpoint. 

Mr. Eugene Walter asks us to see what will happen to 
a pretty, self-indulgent, uncivilised, youngish woman who 
has been “run” by an equally self-indulgent, uncivilised, 
successful business man when she falls in love with an 
even more uncivilised, strong, and unsuccessful man who 
will marry her if she goes straight. He puts 
these three typical American types before us as he 
has seen them. He makes no excuses for them. 
He makes no attempt to dress them up in stage clothes 
or bowdlerise their manner of speech. He just takes 
them by the hand as they passed him on Broadway and 
leads them on to the stage. They are foreigners to us. 
They do things and say things that are not easy for us 
to understand. All the same we know them to be alive. 
We are immediately convinced that we are watching men 
and women. It is very refreshing, very exciting. It is, 
indeed, a new experience. They are neither the hectic, 
neurotic creatures of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ “The Secret 
Woman,” nor the old-fashioned, mechanical stage pup- 
pets of Sir Arthur Pinero’s “‘ Mind the Paint’ Girl.” We 
follow these crude, living, uncivilised people of a young 
country with open mouth and the most intense interest. 
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We forget that we are watching a mere play, and believe 
that we are first among the picturesque mountains of 
Denver, and afterwards in New York. It seems to us 
that we are spying through a keyhole. The story is 
sordid and horrid. The inability of the pretty woman to 
fight against poverty is sad. For all that the whole thing 
is so full of vitality, of the clash of temperament, of 
atmosphere, and of truth that every act grips and every 
scene seizes the attention. There is, too, an inevita- 
bility about the whole thing that carries us along and 
finally sends us away under the belief that we have not 
been in the theatre, but in America, among her (to us) 
strange, prehistoric people. 

Mr. Walter is to be congratulated upon a most able 
piece of work. The freshness, fearlessness, and unself- 
consciousness of his character-drawing and dialogue are 
very stimulating. His play acts upon us like a strong 
breeze from the sea. It sweeps before it the stuffiness 
and artificiality of English plays. Produced and put on 
to perfection, it is played almost to perfection. Mr. Guy 
Standing’s performance as the successful business man 
is far and away the best, truest, and most imaginative 
piece of acting that we have seen for many years. He is 
right from first to last. It places him high up among 
living actors. The same may be said for Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle, who is wholly admirable. The two American 
actresses, Miss Laura Nelson Hall and Miss Violet Raud, 
are beyond praise. When we come to Miss Sarah 
Brooke we cannot speak quite so enthusiastically. Un- 
like the other members of the remarkable cast, Miss 
Brooke acts. She has excellent moments and is very 
sincere, but there are times when she forces the note 
and works too hard. No other English actress could 
do much better in the part, except Miss Doris Lytton, 
who would have put pace into the play and electricity 
into her work. 





The Drama Society 


AST Monday afternoon the Drama Society pre- 
sented three plays at the Clavier Hall, viz., “ The 
Roman Road” adapted from “The Golden Age,” by 
Kenneth Grahame, “The Pierrot of the Minute,” by 
Ernest Dowson, and “The Death of Tintagiles,” by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. We may warmly congratulate the 
Drama Society, which has already produced plays by 
Ibsen, Wilde, and Stephen Phillips, on its latest per- 
formance. 

“The Roman Road” is one of the most charming in- 
cidents in “The Golden Age,” but we are inclined to 
think it gained nothing in being presented on the stage. 
The part of the boy was taken by Miss Irene Clarke, and 
though she acted well and with considerable naiveté, we 
never lost sight of the fact that she was a girl, and her 
presentation was in consequence very far behind the de- 
lightful portrait Mr. Kenneth Grahame has given us. 
Mr. Rathmell Wilson made an excellent artist, but some- 
how or other the play was not convincing. We looked 
for the Roman Road in a Wessex village. It was not 
there. The artist apparently sketched curtains, and both 
the performers came perilously near to the dread 
Olympians themselves. 





“The Pierrot of the Minute” inspired a very excel- 
lent performance. The humour, the pathos, the exquisite 
poetry were presented with considerable skill. The play 
is in rhymed couplets, but Miss Rita Sponti, as Pierrot, 
never once produced a jingling effect ; indeed, she made 
an ideal pierrot, and gave a most pleasing rendering 
throughout. Miss Ethel Evans, as a Moon Maiden, was 
not quite so satisfactory. She emphasised the rhymes 
too much, and now and again lost the poetry of the 
character and became a mere pantomime fairy. But 
apart from this defect she did extremely well, and her 
dancing was particularly effective. It was a pity that 
Pierrot’s hat was copied from Aubrey Beardsley’s draw- 
ing, for it too closely resembled the spotless headgear of 
a baker. 

We noticed, before the performance of the first play, 

a little girl standing with her nurse among the audience, 
and put her down at once as an infant prodigy. She 
had long fair hair arranged in the charming Italian 
fashion. She looked pale, shy, and so mysteriously clever 
that we guessed that here indeed was one of Maeter- 
linck’s fantastic and ghostly children. When the curtain 
was pulled aside for the concluding play we saw that this 
little girl, Miss Joan Carr, was none other than Tinta- 
giles himself. She was the success of the afternoon. 
She gave to Tintagiles the very spirit of Maeterlinck’s 
fine drama, and produced, with her tiny, pathetic voice, 
that spiritual gloom, that haunting touch of the sinister, 
which is so great a part of Maeterlinck’s genius. Tin- 
tagiles was no ordinary child. He saw more than his 
two beautiful sisters, Ygraine and Bellangere, played by 
Miss Edyth Olive and Miss Eva Balfour, more than the 
bearded Aglovale. In the night the Mad Queen sent 
her three servants to take him away. He slept between 
his sisters, his gold hair wound about their dark tresses ; 
but all his sweetness availed nothing. He was dragged 
forth and hidden in a gloomy vault. Ygraine tried to 
open the iron door of his prison ; she pleaded, she cursed, 
she thundered with her white arms upon the cold metal. 
We heard the plaintive cry of Tintagiles, then came 
silence and Death. “The Death of Tintagiles” was a 
wonderful performance, and if the Drama Society keeps 
up to its high standard, we wish it all the success it so 
richly deserves for presenting poetic drama with a fine 
sense of its literary and artistic qualities. 











Music 


ACH’S “High Mass” is one of the few works of 
which one is tempted to say that it is better to 

hear it indifferently performed than not to hear it at all. 
The recent performance by a “ Festival Chorus” from 
Birmingham was not so good as we had expected it to 
be; still, the noble music, unapproached in magnificence 
by any other, triumphed as it always does. The sopranos 
of the Chorus were very good indeed, and the altos were 
not far behind them; the tenor quality was penetrating, 
but the vocalisation somewhat stiff. The basses, dis- 
appointing at first, came out well in the Sanctus. Both 
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orchestra and soloists fell below their usual high level 
of excellence, and Dr. Sinclair cannot be called an inspir- 
ing conductor. He adopted the slower ¢empi which used 
to be the rule, and there is little doubt that when one has 
heard the music taken at a more vigorous pace, it is 
difficult to reconcile oneself to the older beat. The 
“Crucifixus” was, however, sung with such beauty of 
tone and reverence of spirit, that it compensated for 
much that was less perfectly done. 

It may seem unnecessary, at this time of day, to laud 
the work done by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, but it happens with conductors and orchestras, 
as with solo artists, that sometimes they surpass them- 
selves, and communicate quite a curious feeling of delight 
in the supreme perfection of work done. Of such a 
sensation as that we were delightedly conscious last 
Saturday. A programme had been chosen which, for a 
catholic-minded lover of music, might serve as a model 
of what such things should be; everything was in right 
harmony and right contrast, it needed only that every- 
thing should be, as it was, perfectly interpreted. Nothing 
better than a Brandenburg concerto to follow “ L’Aprés- 
midi d'un Faun” could have been found; the aim of 
both pieces is sheer beauty of sound; Debussy has a 
poetical fantasy as the basis of his music; we do not 
know what was in Bach’s mind as he wrote the enamour- 
ing sentences of “ No. 5”; but if Debussy’s faun thought 
he saw nymphs flitting down the glade, we may be 
allowed to see all kinds of beautiful scenes as we listen 
to Bach. 

When Mendelssohn played a suite of Bach’s to Goethe, 
the poet thought “he saw a number of well-dressed 
people walking in stately fashion up and down a stair- 
case.” As we listened to “No. 5” on Saturday, we also 
saw people of noble and cheerful mien, people of an 
extraordinary vitality, yet delicate withal, women as 
lovely as Helen, and men as chivalrous as Bayard, and 
they were ail saying such clever, charming things, and, 
unlike the faun and his nymphs, they were unmistakably 
real. These music-pictures were succeeded by Haydn’s 
best known and most welcome symphony, the “ Bell,” 
one of the most innocent and transparent contributions 
to the musical gaiety of nations. Then we had Saint- 
Saéns’ popular Pianoforte Concerto in C Minor, and Mr. 
Holbrooke’s brilliant variations in “ Three Blind Mice” to 
conclude with. This first-rate programme was played 
superlatively. It was one of those afternoons when Sir 
Henry Wood was “at the top of his form,” revelling, as 
it seemed, in his enjoyment of the music, and in the 
response given to him by the artists of his band. Tech- 
nical perfection was achieved with a sense of unlimited 
ease, and the music was made to speak with rare direct- 
ness. M. Pugno was the pianist in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, 
and his superb playing moved the audience to unbounded 
enthusiasm. But it was his management of the clavier 
part in Bach’s Concerto (with him M. Fransella and Mr. 
Maurice Sons) that deserved the warmest tribute of 
astonishment and delight. How he wove the texture of 
the piano part into that of the flute and the violin, how 
he supplied ground colour, now vivid, now in shadow, 
how he led and then retreated, how he interpenetrated 
the orchestra, and blended his sounds with theirs—all 
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this is not to be described in words. But it will remain 
in the recollection of the writer as one of the most con- 
summate exhibitions of a pianist’s art that he has heard. 

The other performance which so stirred our admiration 
was that of Herr Franz von Vecsey. We have never 
forgotten an occasion when he was a little boy, and we 
heard him playing Bach by himself (no one, as far as he 
knew, was listening), in a great country-house in Berk- 
shire. The child had been romping in such high spirits 
all the day that it was thought unwise for him to excite 
himself with music. But when evening came his distress 
at the prohibition was so genuine that the fiddle-case 
was unlocked, and he was left by himself in the dark. 
No one who heard him then could ever have doubted 
that, however his technical powers might develop, he 
would certainly become a player worth hearing in Bach, 
and worth hearing, too, in any music, for the sake of the 
love for it of which his heart was evidently full. Now 
Franz von Vecsey looks as if he might be nearly twenty 
years old, and he is, without any doubt, one of the 
greatest violinists of his time, Technically he speaks to 
us with the last word of virtuosity ; violin playing can go 
no further. He can do everything, and more. Since the 
best days of Sarasate there has been no one, not even 
Kubelik, so unerring in the execution of the most horrid 
difficulties. Passages of bravura in the highest octave 
which the other violinists just succeed in bringing off 
with a kind of squeaky swiftness flow limpidly from Von 
Vecsey’s bow with an effect as clear as if it was Pach- 
mann playing the notes on a pianoforte. In the device 
of “down-bow staccato” he is phenomenal, and better 
than all this, which, after all, is only aecessary for 
virtuoso’s music, he has an immensely big tone, rich, 
sweet, sonorous. Still better, he has vigour and sanity 
of temperament to an uncommon degree, and, best of all, 
he is a real musician. Personally, we prefer Bach’s 
“chaconne” begun more slowly and with greater stateli- 
ness. But when the player had, so to speak, “got into 
his stride,” his performance of the masterpiece was mag- 
nificently human, every phrase of it alive and deeply felt. 
No violinist within our recollection has played the 
chords, or that wonderful surge of arpeggios round the 
theme with such absolute mastery. It mattered little 
what else Herr von Vecsey played. If he can play Bach 
like that, all the world will go to hear him, in whatever he 
chooses to give them. But we should like to hear him in 
an entire programme of Bach’s music. 

Praise, such as we have now given to Herr von Vecsey, 
was lavished last year on a young compatriot of his, 
Mlle. Suzanne Morvay, a pianist. We went to hear her 
last week, and must suppose that she was not by any 
means at her best, for her execution was very uncertain, 
many straightforward passages in the “ Appassionata ” 
being blurred and disfigured, and her ideas of rhythm 
and phrasing were often incorrect. At the same time 
wé must bear witness to her fine tone, and to a certain 
all-round bigness in the young lady’s performance, and 
it may be hoped that with study and experience she will 
become an artist. Another pianist, but one already an 
artist, is Mr. F. S. Kelly, whose accomplishment has, for 
some years, been widely known in musical circles. As 
a public performer we cannot help saying that he is one 
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of those who play so well that we wish he played a little 
‘better. His execution seems quite impeccable, and he 
has the true artist’s view of the structure of the composi- 
tion he is playing. He does everything that he should 
do to bring out the lines, to present the parts in their 
due relation to each other, etc., etc. But he does it 
rather too conscientiously; he somehow conveys the 
impression that it is study rather than instinct which has 
taught him to be so correct, and while he makes us 
admire the music, he does not altogether succeed in 
making us love it. He might stumble over his notes here 
and there, and it would readily be forgiven him, if he 
would play with greater warmth, and infuse a more 
affectionate spirit into his fingers. 








The Philosophy of Nietzsche*—IV 


(Conclusion.) 


; CCE HOMO” is Nietzsche’s autobiography, and 
is the last prose work which he wrote. It is 
divided into four principal sections, entitled :— 
“Why I am so wise,” 
“Why I am so clever,” 
“Why I write such excellent Books,” 
“Why I am a Fatality.” 
The third section includes ten chapters on his chief 
works. 

The extraordinary egoism of such method of auto- 
biography is naively defended by the translator by 
reference to Goethe’s saying, “Nur Lumpe sind 
bescheiden ”—“ Only nobodies are ever modest.” Critics 
are further warned against “judging a book such as 
this one, with all its apparent pontifical pride and surging 
self-reliance, with undue haste or with arrogant assur- 
ance.” But whose is the assurance? Nietzsche, in his 
own preface, speaks of “Zarathustra” as “the greatest 
gift that has ever been bestowed upon mankind,” and 
“the loftiest book on earth, the deepest book, born of the 
inmost abundance of truth,” while in another place he 
writes: “When Dr. Heinrich von Stein honestly com- 
plained that he could not understand a word of my 
‘Zarathustra,’ I said to him that this was just as it should 
be.” 

A few additional extracts may illustrate Nietzsche’s 
exalted estimate of himself and his writings :— 


‘“* T am essentially the anti-ass, and on this account 
alone a monster in the world’s history—in Greek, and 
not only in Greek, I am the Anti-Christ.’’ 

‘*My concept ‘ Dionysian’ here becomes the 
highest deed ; compared with it everything that other 
men have done seems poor and limited.”’ 

**T am the first Immoralist.’’ 

‘* Voltaire, as the opposite of everyone who wrote 





* Ecce Homo. By Friepricn Nuietzscue. Translated 

by Anthony M. Ludovici. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.) 

Nietzsche, His Life and Works. By A. M. Lupovict. 
(Constable and Co. ts. net.) 





after him, was above all a grandee of the intellect : 
precisely what I am also.”’ 


‘* Before ‘ Zarathustra’ there was no wisdom, no 
probing of the soul, no art of speech.”’ 


‘*T alone have the criterion of ‘truths’ in my 
possession. I alone can decide. ...I am the 
mouthpiece of truth.”’ 


Such arrogant self-laudation and self-confidence merely 
places the writer on a perilous and melancholy pinnacle, 
where he may well be left to the sober judgment of 
sane men. It is just, perhaps, to add that Nietzsche 
believed himself to be on such a pinnacle, as when he 
wrote: “Life always becomes the harder towards the 
summit—the cold increases, responsibility increases.” 


In A. M. Ludovici’s “ Life and Works” there is a fair 
and succinct account of Nietzsche’s. position, if from the 
point of view of an ardent disciple. As an iconoclast, 
Nietzsche’s attacks were mainly directed against 
Christianity, Christian morality, and modern Democraey. 
The really important question lies in the assumed truth 
of the philosopher’s postulates. He assumes that the 
Christian type of man is undesirable and despicable— 


ergo, Christian morality is undesirable in its effect on 
the race. 


The concepts “good” and “evil” are not absolute 
vdlues—ergo, they were invented simply to promote the 
domination of one specific type of man. Some so-called 
sins no doubt are relative, but, according to Nietzsche, 
it is assumed that no sin can be absolute—ergo, Christian 
valuations of morality are false and cannot be justified. 
Nietzsche’s “ Transvaluation of Values” is the overthrow 
of Christian morality. As to morality in the abstract, 
Nietzsche assumes “that all forms of morality are but 
weapons in the struggle for power.” This conception is 
based on the premiss: “ Will to power, and not will to 
live, is the motive force of life.” 


Here we are at the root of the matter. But here 
Nietzsche is in_ direct conflict with the teachings of 
biology and anthropology that “activity” is resultant 
from the desire and will to live—in other words, “the 
struggle for existence.” Hence his deduction is that 
moral law is not resultant from the “struggle for exist- 
ence,” but from the desire for power and domination. 
Therefore Christian ethics are not a noble but a slave 
morality. But we may observe that, even if primitive 
moral law was instituted as a means of self-defence in 
the struggle for existence, there is a subsequent period 
in the history of mankind when there dawned on 
consciousness the revelation of a higher motive, the 
laws of love and self-sacrifice, the idea of absolute good 
for men. Such altruism, thus defined, has no place in 
the philosophy of Nietzsche. However valuable, however 
trenchant, and however full of clear insight many of 
his aphorisms are, we still contend that the main lines 
of his destructive criticisms are based on conceptions, 
postulates, and premisses which are themselves highly 
debatable, and in no sense beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. 
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The Miracle of Five Hundred 
Years Ago.—lI 
By FRANK HARRIS. 


HE sceptical argument of our time, triumphantly 
conscious of strength, has become scientific- 
moderate in statement. “Miracles only happen,” we 
are told, with a pleasant leer, “when miracles are be- 
lieved in,” for which truth we render grateful thanks, 
while appending the corollary that there are always some 
devout souls who believe in miracles, and some more 
devout still to work miracles when the need is most 
urgent. 

On January 6, 1412, there was born in the little village 
of Domremy, to Jean Darc, a labourer, and Isabelle 
Romée, his wife, the girl-child who was destined to 
become world-famous as Jeanne Darc. 

When Jeanne came to her teens, the state of France 
was desperate, the monarchy of France fallen to con- 
tempt. By the Treaty of Troyes, signed in 1420, 
Henry V, King of England, was given peaceable pos- 
session of Aquitaine, Normandy, and Brittany. The 
Duke of Burgundy held not only the great province of 
Burgundy itself, but Paris and the Ile de France, and 
he was an ally of the English. Provence even was in 
revolt. After the defeats of Crevant-sur-Yonne and 
Verneuil, the cause of Charles, the Dauphin, seemed 
hopeless. His kingdom was shrunken to the little duchy 
of Berry. In derision he was called the “King of 
Bourges.” It looked as if France must become English. 

As a child Jeanne had been noted merely for her 
piety and eagerness to learn. We know now that it 
was a passionate love of country which set her soul 
aflame. A band of Burgundian pillagers raided the 
district in which she lived, and murdered some of the 
inhabitants. France lay like a fair woman at the mercy 
of foreign ruffians. Throbbing with pity and indig- 
nation, Jeanne besought her patron Saint Michael, the 
Archangel, and the Saints Margaret and Catherine to 
rescue France from the hands of the savage English. 
For some time her prayers remained unanswered ; but 
her fervour grew with her growth, and soon her beloved 
saints came to her in visions, and spoke to her with 
distinct voices. Ever more imperiously they ordered 
her to drive the English out of France—to “bouter 
l’'Anglais hors de France” and to anoint the Dauphin 
Charles as King in Rheims. 

One morning, after spending the whole night pleading 
her own unworthiness, she ventured to tell her uncle, 
André Laxart, of her mission. At first the good man 
would have nothing to do with it. She must be mad, 
he said. But bit by bit Jeanne’s earnestness won on 
him, and at length he consented to conduct her to the 
Sire de Baudricourt, who was the governor of the nearest 
fortress, which happened to be Vaucouleurs. The good 
knight laughed the mad notion to scorn, and advised 
Laxart to take the girl back to her father and get her 
whipped into a saner mind. “A prophet is not without 
honour t 

Jeanne was forced to return to Domremy, but there 
was no rest for her in her native place. The visions 








grew ever clearer, the voices more insistent. She returned 
alone to Vaucouleurs and saw Baudricourt, and told him 
that she must see her king. “Before mid-Lent,” she 
cried, “I must be face to face with the King, if I have 
to wear my legs to the knees to get to him!” Baudri- 
court still refused, though Jeanne shook him to hesita- 
tion. She then made a pilgrimage to Saint Nicholas- 
du-Port, and on the way won three gentlemen to faith 
in her divine mission. Their names were Bertrand de 
Poulangy, Jean de Sonnecourt, and Jean de Metz. 

With this backing Jeanne returned to Baudricourt 
again, and at length prevailed. He bought her a horse 
that cost a hundred and sixty livres, or say two hundred 
and sixty pounds of our money; gave her, besides, a 
suit of armour and a pair of spurs. 

“Go ahead, my girl,” he said, “come what come may.” 
He appointed her, besides, as escort, a gentleman, Colin 
de Vienne, whom he charged with a written letter to 
the King, an archer named Richard, too, and a servant, 
Julian. Jeanne spent the night in thanksgiving and 
prayer, and early next morning, February 24, 1420, 
started with her little band of six to drive the 
English out of France. She was not yet seventeen years 
of age. Was there ever a more insane adventure? 

There were more than eighty leagues to cover, across 
a country infested by marauding bands of English and 
Burgundians. By something like a miracle Jeanne and 
her escort met with no hindrance, and arrived at Chinon 
ten days later, on March 6. The little band had used 
all haste, and had covered twenty-five miles a day in 
wintry weather, over bad roads, Jeanne always in the 
front, her heart burning within her. It is the bare truth 
to say that she had turned her followers into passionate 
enthusiasts before the journey’s end. Within an hour 
of reaching Chinon, Colin de Vienne sent his message 
to the King, whom he was unable to see; but Charles 
replied that he would see the girl on March 9. 

Up to that time the little shepherdess had never seen 
the King, who was then twenty-six years old. Everyone 
knows the story of how, in order to test her, he concealed 
himself among his courtiers, and how Jeanne went to 
him at once, and, kneeling before him, told him what 
the angel-voices had told her. Her passionate earnestness 
brought the genial Dauphin almost to belief. He con- 
sented to see her in private. She had been instructed, 
she said, to assure him that he was legitimate, a 
thing which his own courtiers at the time doubted 
greatly. 

The Dauphin was won to hope, if not to faith. But 
naturally the courtiers and churchmen were against the 
girl. They had her examined spiritually by the prelates of 
Courthay, and physically by some matrons of Poitiers, 
for an old saying had got about that only a virgin 
would be able to save the crown of France. The 
spiritual test was severer than one would imagine. But 
Jeanne’s innocent sincerity and native good sense turned 
the obstacles into stepping-stones. A certain Abbé 
Seguin, from Perigord, in the extreme south of France, 
pushed his scepticism to the point of asking her whether, 
in the talks she had had with St. Michael, the Archangel 
had spoken to her in French or in Latin—Latin, of 
course, being the language of the Church and of the 
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educated. Jeanne looked at him, and replied: “In 
French, Monsieur |)Abbé—better French than yours.” 
And everyone laughed in delight, for Seguin’s French 
accent was as strong as the garlic he loved. 

Jeanne returned to Chinon in triumph, and the 
Dauphin at once accorded her such an establishment 
as might have been given to a prince of the blood. 
Jeanne ordered her armour at Tours, and her standard 
at Blois. Behind the altar of the little church at Fierbois 
her “voices” told her to find her sword. The Duke 
d’Alengon gave her a great war-horse, and without 
practice she mounted it at once in such fashion that the 
Bastard of Orléans, the Comte de Richemont, the old 
soldiers Xaintrailles, La Hire, and the Maréchal Derais 
became enthusiastic partisans. 

Early in April, after praying the whole night, Jeanne 
began the campaign of the Loire “with a shining face.” 
On April 29 she made her entry into Orleans, and sum- 
moned the English to leave the forts and ramparts which 
they were occupying. They replied to her with foul 
jests and insults. On May 4 she carried the fort of St. 
Loup by assault, on the morrow the fort of the Tour- 
nelles. Jeanne, who insisted on putting up the first 
scaling-ladder, had her shoulder pierced by an English 
arrow, which stuck out more than a foot behind her 
back. She broke the arrow off with her own hands 
and pulled it out of the wound. The women who were 
attending her burst into tears as they saw the blood 
spurt out. The heroic child criedtothem: “Do not weep, 
good people; it isn’t blood, but glory!” Orleans was 
delivered, the English driven back upon Paris, the first 
part of Jeanne’s mission concluded. 








San Gimignano 


HE late autumn sun was heavy on hill and plain: 

all Tuscany was golden brown beneath its burn- 

ing splendour—all but the dust-grey olive-trees and the 

cypress groves, whose spires stood out like charred 
splinters against the glare. 

The waters of the Elsa, that flow through vineyards 
and country towns to lose themselves in the Arno twenty 
miles below Florence, had shrunk to the merest thread, 
wandering crookedly in their rock-strewn channel. Its 
dry boulders were baked white, and it seemed in its 
nakedness more like a ruined highway than a river. At 
intervals along its course a row of poplars spread their 
screen of autumnal gold against the blue of the sky. 
Our road, shielded awhile by a double row of them, 
skirted the stream, and then, running out into the open 
glare, left the valley, and ascending in a steep spiral 
the flank of a conical mound, began its rolling course 
across country. On it went, now running along a hog- 
backed ridge, now encircling the sweeping periphery of 
a knoll, or dipping down into some rolling wave-trough 
of the land. All those mounds and hollows, in spring- 
time deeply rosed with sainfoin like rich, undulating 
tapestries, the olive-yards whose floors are then a deli- 
cate, rippling lake of sky-blue flax, were parched and 
dried to crumbling clods. 

Still the road ascended, and the winding plain and the 








high-walled town which we had left, grew lower beneath 
us, while further ranges of grey hills, dimly seen through 
the heat-haze, rose on the circumference of the horizon. 
An endless succession of vineyards and olive groves 
bordered our way, broken occasionally by a dry stream- 
bed or an irregular patch of scrubby thicket. At rare 
intervals we passed a white-walled farmstead, flecked 
with sharp-edged lights and shadows, its compact group 
—trude loggia festooned with tangled vines, arid stone 
threshing-floor, out-houses cumbered with red-painted 
mule-carts, wooden tubs, oil-barrels and willow baskets, 
the culminating spires of its three or four cypresses— 
rose like an island out of that sea of fruitfulness. And 
all this countryside, which seemed so still and passive 
under the sun, was swarming with busy labour; for 
in those upland vineyards crowds of sun-browned con- 
tadini—men, women, boys, girls, and little bare-foot 
children with beady, squirrel eyes—were gathering in 
the vintage. 

Some, up ladders, were reaching the purple clusters 
from the vines which, wedded to pollard elms and 
maples, clamber out of reach or hang in heavy garlands 
from tree to tree. Others ranged in rows along the 
screens of vines, trained in the more modern fashion 
on to espaliers of reed-canes, gathered the bunches into 
baskets and emptied them into the tall tubs, there to be 
pounded up with a wooden pestle into foaming crimson 
juice. Others, again, carried these tubs to the ox-cart, 
whereon they packed them together for transport to the 
farm. Sometimes men would shout to each other in their 
rich Italian, or a woman called to the children, and 
there were sounds of whistled tunes and voices of unseen 
workers chanting some weird old Tuscan stornello. At 
midday they are to be seen all encamped under a shady 
tree, eating and drinking, or stretched at full length 
enjoying a siesta. 

All these brown country-folk seem so happy and con- 
tented ; pleasant and courteous, with the frank, unspoilt 
manners of Nature ; pleased to show their goodwill to us 
by liberal presents of grapes. 

As yet our destination remained hidden by inter- 
vening hills, and we had ceased for a while to expect it, 
when, as we rounded the corner of a sweeping, uphill 
curve, it swung into distant view directly opposite us, 
ranged splendidly along its high ridge, the olive-groves 
running up like waves about its walls and houses, and its 
lofty square towers, one out-soaring the other, as in a 
picture of some impossible city of romance. It had come 
upon us with the uplifting shock of a revelation; then, 
suddenly, as we stood gazing at it, seemingly so silent 
and deserted on its remote hill, a bell clanged out in 
one of its towers, and then another and another till the 
air rang with beaten bronze signalling the noon. It 
seemed as if the fierce brilliance of the sunlight had 
changed to sound, and soon that sound had built a vast 
invisible dome above the city, which dissolved into 
silence as the bells one by one stopped ringing, leaving 
a stillness profounder than before. 

An hour later we had climbed the steep slope and 
entered the arched gateway. The stone-paved street, 
extending without footpaths from wall to wall; the 
gaunt, grey houses enclosing and darkening it in rising 
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perspective as it ascends to the high piazza, give a vivid 
impression of age. At the top of the curving street is 
another arched gate, and shooting gauntly up behind it 
a group of four lofty towers dominates the whole ascent. 
There is something appalling in their grim, windowless 
masses, blocked starkly against the sky. Naked of any 
artistic adornment to tell of the loving zeal and sweet 
reason of civilised man, they seem rather the monuments 
of a monstrous inhumanity—a brute force—and recall 
vividly the cruelty and turbulent anarchy of the age that 
erected them. 

In San Gimignano survives the empty shell of a 
vanished life. Its greyness demands the contrast of 
rich colour, its soaring immobility that of diversified 
movement. Every street is like an empty stage waiting 
for the brilliant pageantry of its native centuries—the 
processions of war and religion and civic rejoicing; all 
the rich colour of art and artistic industries; the wild 
extremes of life and living; chivalrous love and fierce 
cruelty ; full-blooded life and stern asceticism; reckless 
immorality and the ecstasies and visions of saints; a 
riotous drama played by men and women so emotional, 
so subjective in their outlook, that their very thoughts 
and aspirations seemed to take visible and tangible form. 

We left the town at sunset. As we made our way 
down the narrow street towards the Porta San Matteo, 
the savour of burning wood and the keen acrid scent of 
fermenting grape-juice, issuing from the door of some 
dark vat-house, stirred in the mind delicate processes 
that touched the margins of half forgotten impressions. 
Stopping under the massive arch of the gate, we looked 
back again into the narrow vista of street, dark and 
sunless as a tunnel, with its pavement of great stone 
blocks and the sombre fronts of its towering grey pa/azzi. 
A group of townspeople were standing at the gate, idly 
content, their work ended for the day. The lamplighter 
had lighted the lamp and was slinging it up on its cord 
to its place in the centre of the lofty arch. 


Outside the walls the golden light of sunset possessed 
the whole land, bathing like a standing lake the dusky, 
rolling country before us; flooding the upper air with 
its rare, sparkling essence; blazing orange on the 
weathered stone of the rugged town-walls and the tower- 
ing gate, till the lamp hoisted by the provident lamp- 
lighter looked sick and ineffectual—a glow-worm spark 
in the pervading glare. 

Along the road we passed brown-skinned contadini 
returning to the town from their work in the rich vine- 
yards below. Some strode along in groups of three or 
four, talking; others followed the slow ox-wagons, in 
which the wooden tubs, laden with the day’s vintaging, 
were being drawn up the steep slope to the town. The 
solemn grey oxen that pulled them had wide branching 
horns and large, serene eyes like sky-reflecting pools ; 
strings of scarlet wool tassels hung over their projecting 
brows. One of the peasants carried a huge bunch of 
purple grapes which swung heavily from its stalk under 
a crown of green vine leaves. He had not had the 
heart, it seemed, to throw this superb cluster into the 
tub, to be pounded up with the rest. 

A mile farther on we passed the last wagon, and the 
twilight was already far advanced. Thenceforward the 
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country was empty: the town had received its children 
within its gates for the night. In the distance behind us 
it looked mournful and desolate on its bleak hill-top, 
standing, with its long ramparts and gaunt towers, 
blackly against the steel-cold sky. But it is the scene 
outside the Porta San Matteo that remains in the 
memory as the very essence of autumnal fruitfulness. 


Evening after evening throughout the late autumn 
and the winter such sunset wonders repeat themselves, 
and for one who has wandered during those months 
through Tuscany and Umbria, these glorious daily holo- 
causts, whether seen from a high-perched castle in the 
Arno valley, from the desolate shores of Lake Trasi- 
mene, or from the rocky watch-towers of Siena and 
Orvieto, colour and sublimate the memory of every other 
impression of that time. 

MARTIN D. ARMSTRONG. 








Gaho Hashimoto: A Great Japanese 
Artist.—I 


By YONE NOGUCHI 





HE art of Gaho (Mr. Hashimoto’s nom-de-plume, 
signifying the “Kingdom Refined”) is not to 
discard form and detail, as is often the case with the 
artists of the “Japanese school,” while they soar into 
the grey-tinted vision of tone and atmosphere. His 
conventionalism—remember that he started his artist’s 
life as a student of the Kano school, whose absurd 
classicism, arresting the germ of development, invited 
its Own ruin—was not an enemy for him by any means. 
With the magic of his own alchemy he turned it into 
a transcendental beauty, bearing the dignity of artistic 
authority. I am sure he must have been glad to have 
the conventionalism for his magic to work on afterward ; 
and when he left it, it seems to me, he looked back to it 
with a reminiscence of sad longing. Conventionalism is 
not bad when it does not dazzle. To make it suggestive 
is an achievement. To speak of Gaho’s individuality 
in his pictures does no justice to him. His thought and 
conception are the highest, and at the least different 
from many another artist in the West. It is not his aim 
at all to express the light and colour of his individuality. 
I believe that he even despised it. He had the volumes 
of the Oriental philosophy in himself; and his idea, | 
believe, was much influenced by the Zen sect, Buddhism, 
whose finality in teaching is to forget your ego. Gaho 
often talked on Kokoromochi in picture, to use his 
favourite expression, which, | am sure, means more than 
“spirit.” “Now what is it?” he was frequently asked. 
“Ts it in its nature subjective or objective? Or is it 
something like a combination of the two?” He was 
never explanatory in speech in his life. He thought, as 
a Zen priest, that silence was the best answer. Let me 
explain his Kokoromochz in picture by my understanding. 
It is life or vital breath of the objective character, which 

is painted by one who has no stain of eye or subjectivity. 
To lose your subjectivity against the canvas, or, I will 
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say, here in Japan, the silk, is the first and last thing. 
And the perfect assimilation with the object which you 
are going to paint would be the way of emancipation. 
You have to understand that you are called out by a 
divine voice only to be a medium, but nothing else. I 
am afraid that the phrase, “Let Nature herself speak,” 
has been over-used. However, it is peculiarly true in 
Gaho’s case. I think Gaho thought that to flash the 
rays of his individuality in his picture was nothing but 
a blasphemy against Nature. In that respect he is the 
humblest artist, and at the same time his humility is 
his own pride. Indeed, it is only through humility you 
are admitted to step into the inner shrine of Nature. 
Art for Gaho was not the matter of a piece of silk and 
Chinese ink, but a sacred thing. And to be an artist 
is a life’s greatest triumph, and I am sure that Gaho 
was that. 

I have been for some long time suspecting the nature 
of development of artistic appreciation of the Western 
mind, when only Hokusai’s and Hiroshige’s pictures, 
let me say, of red and green in tone of conception, called 
its special attention, and I even thought that our 
Japanese art, with the silence of blue and grey, would 
be perfectly beyond its power of reach. When Nature 
soars higher, she turns at once to the depth of dreams, 
whose voice is silence. To express the grey stillness 
of atmosphere and tone is the highest art, at least, to 
the Japanese mind. Not only in the picture, but in 
the “tea house” or incense ceremony, or in the garden, 
the appreciation of silence is the highest esthetics. It 
gives you a strong but never abrupt thrill of the delight 
which is nobly touched by the hands of sadness, and 
lets you lose yourself in it, and slowly grasp something 
you may be glad to call ideal. And the same sensation 
you can entertain from Gaho’s art, which you might 
think to be reminiscent of a certain artistic paradise 
or Horai, the blest—one of his favourite subjects— 
enwrapped in silent’ air. You may call it idealism if 
you will, but it was nothing for him but the realisation. 
While you think it was his fancy, he saw it with his 
own naked eyes. It is true that he had been delivered 
from idealism. And I should say that dream, too, is 
not less real than you and I. 

He never jars you. His art is a grey ghost of melody 
born from the bosom of depth and distance, like a 
far-off mountain. And it gives you a thrill of large 
space that binds you with eternity, and you will under- 
stand that what you call reality is nothing but a shiver 
of impulse of great Nature. His art, indeed, is the 
highest art of Japan, which, I believe, will be also the 
highest art of the West. It quite often stirs me with 
a Western suggestion, which, however, springs from the 
soil of his own bosom. I know that there is a meeting 
point of the East and West, and that, after all, they 
are the same thing. He found the secret of art, which 
will remind any highly developed mind of both the 
East and West of some memory, and let it feel some- 
thing like an emotion and fly into a higher realm of 
beauty. (Gaho’s beauty is the beauty of silence.) It 
goes without saying that his art is simple, and his vision 
not complex.. However, it is not only an Oriental 
philosophy to say that the greatest simplicity is the 





greatest complexity, and I will say that Gaho holds 
both extremes. The elements of his art embrace some- 
thing older than art, larger than life, something which 
inspires you with the sense of profundity. They give 
us strange and positive pulses of age and nature, and 
the sudden rapture of dream, for which we will gladly 
die. They give us the feeling of peace and silence, 
and suggest something which we wish to grasp. The 
delight we gain from Gaho is purely spiritual. His 
pictures are living as a ghost which vanishes and again 
appears. 

His conception of Buddhism was not sad, although this 
religion is generally said to be a pessimism, but joyous 
and sympathetic. I am sure that to associate Buddhism 
with something of grief and tears is not a proper under- 
standing at all. (See Gaho’s pictures of the Buddha 
and Rakans, the Buddha disciples. They do not in- 
spire any awfulness.) Tenderness and joy, with a touch 
of sorrow, which is poetry, are the road toward the 
Nirvana. For Gaho, silence meant the highest state of 
peacefulness. The sad joy, which is the highest joy, 
is an evolution which never breaks the euphony of life, 
while tears and grief are rebellious. His art inspires in 
us a great reverence, which is religious, and it is always 
justified. And it reveals a light of faith under which 
he was born as an artist, and he was glad to fulfil his 
appointed work. Then his aspiration is never an acci- 
dent, but the force which he cherished and has made 
grow. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF 
PARIS 


The Comédie Francaise 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
COMMUNE.—I. 


HE history of the Comédie Frangaise during the 
Revolution is of a particularly dramatic character. 

When the Revolution broke out, the “Ordinary 
Comedians of the King,” as the actors of the Comédie 
Francaise were named at that period, were obliged to 
debaptize their theatre, which they appropriately named 
the “ Théatre de la Nation.” Soon, however, an incident 
occurred which provoked a grave schism. This was in 
1789, when Marie Joseph Chénier brought to the 
Comédie Francaise a tragedy, in five acts, entitled 
“Charles IX.” This play marks a date never to be 
forgotten in theatrical annals, for the title-réle was 
created by Talma, who made in it his first real début, 
obtaining at once a colossal success. In fact, it is not 
improbable that his triumph contributed in no small 
measure towards augmenting the exasperation which 
reigned amongst the actors of the Comédie Francaise, 
for even those fervent disciples of Art were influenced 
by the tumultuous ideas of renovation which were 
surging through all classes of French society at that 
period. A dissension soon broke out between the mem- 
bers of the troupe. The democrats, ardent partisans of 
the new doctrines, separated themselves from the 
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royalists, and moved to the playhouse of “Les Variétés 
Amusantes,” ‘situated in the Palais-Royal, which became 
later the Comédie Frangaise. 


In 1793, a courageous author, Laya by name, signed a 
play called “L’Ami des Lois,” which was represented 
at the Théatre de la Nation. In it he attacked violently 
the ultra-revolutionary party and railed at Robespierre 
and Marat. The two terrible revolutionaries conceived 
a violent wrath at such a daring proceeding—especially 
Robespierre, who called the Théatre de la Nation a 
disgusting haunt of aristocrats and insulters of the 
Revolution—and the play was immediately prohibited. 
Although many attempts were made during the following 
year to have the interdict abolished, the incident came 
to a close on September 4 of the same year in a truly 
dramatic manner. All the actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Francaise were arrested. The men were 
despatched to the prison of the Magdelonnettes; the 
women were incarcerated in Sainte-Pélagie. They would 
certainly have fallen victims to the insatiable “ widow” 
(as the guillotine was nicknamed) had it not been for 
the devotion of Charles de la Bussiére, registrar at the 
“Cabinet des Piéces Accusatrices,” to whom were con- 
fided the papers of the prisoners. Thanks to him, all 
the actors were saved, also Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, 
Talleyrand, Périgord, and many others. His method of 
accomplishing his good actions is worthy of being 
noted, as it is a fine example of intrepidity and self- 
control. 


De la Bussiére’s office was situated in the Pavillon 
de Flore, in the Tuileries Palace, where each day were 
deposited the documents of accusation. De la Bussiére 
was entrusted with the task of sorting and classing them. 
So every day he withdrew some of the papers of the 
convicted persons he wished to save, and after having 
locked them up in his own private drawer he used to 
replace in the fatal box containing the papers of con- 
demned persons the documents he could not abstract. 
For it was necessary that a batch of victims should be 
despatched daily to appease the sanguinary appetite 
of the people. About one o'clock in the morning he 
used to go to the Comité du Salut Public, as the mem- 
bers of the committee preferred that hour to begin their 
deliberations. On his way to the Comité he would go to 
his office furtively and without a light. One can imagine 
the scene. The man bent over the half-open drawer and 
withdrew the accusing papers. Then noiselessly he 
crept to a pail full of water which served to cool the 
drinks of the midday meal. He plunged the documents 
into the water and let them soak until the characters 
traced on them were blurred and unreadable. During 
all this operation De la Bussiére did not waver. He was 
cool and collected, and his self-control never left him. 
Then, when the documents were well soaked, he rolled 
them into little balls, which he hid in his pockets, and 
went to the public baths of the Seine. There he dipped 
the soft masses of paper once more in the water of his 
bath-tub, and divided them into tiny pellets, which he 
flung into the river, through the window of his cabin. 
Nine hundred and twenty-four persons owed their lives 
to his heroic intervention. 








Foreign Reviews 


‘““La REvuE BLEUE.’’ 


IN the number for December 30 we find some curious 
notes on Mme. de Staél’s “Corinne,” taken by Stendhal 
before a journey to Italy. His comments are most un- 
sympathetic. M. Roger Lévy begins an account of the 
life and ideas of Alphonse Karr, which he concludes in 
the next number. M. Georges Bossert contributes a 
very able synopsis of “La Marche de l’Evolution Indus- 
trielle depuis Cent-Cinquante Ans.” For January 6 
M. H.Jacoubet gives the first of a series of three articles 
on a journey through China; a lecture of M. Camille 
Julian, entitled “Idées Communes et Faits Généraux a 
la fin des Temps Préhistoriques,” and delivered before 
the Collége de France, is printed; and there is also 
an entertaining interview between an American lady 
and Raoul Rigault, the Communard Prefect of Police. 
M. Joseph Reinach begins a series of three articles, 
covering the history of Franco-German relations aé ovo, 
exalting the importance of natural boundaries, and re- 
gretting the resolutions that led to Italian adventures 
instead of expansion along the Rhine. 

In the January 13 number M. F. Roussel-Despierres 
has the first of two studies on Faith as an article on 
Politics; he concludes that Socialism has but a short 
time to live or command, because it wants faith. M. 
Lux quotes at great length and with complete appro- 
bation a recent article of THE ACADEMY on Heine. For 
January 20 and the following number M. Régis Michaud 
contributes a portion of Emerson’s diary. In the former 
number M. Francois Maury speaks in the warmest terms 
of the Poincaré ministry and its mission. M. E. 
Lémonon examines the international situation as be- 
tween England and Germany, and pleads for a close 
military alliance between us and the French. In the 
number for January 27 we find a study by M. Maurice 
Croiset of the religion of Euripides. Our high expecta- 
tions are amply fulfilled; he explains to us the paradox 
of the dramatist’s agnosticism ; but curiously enough he 
does not notice recent attempts to prove that the 
“ Alcestis” is a satire. M. Paul Gaultier maintains that 
the higher animals have a conscience. “Chez les 
animaux supérieurs, sa présence me parait incontest- 
able,” he says; and he finds further signs of a definite 
mentality. 





“La Revue CritiguE p’HIsToIRE ET DE LITTERATURE.’’ 


DECEMBER 30: M. Alfred Loisy is to the fore with a 
number of criticisms of books on religious subjects. 
The most interesting of his operations is that performed 
on what must be an extraordinary book, “La folie de 
Jésus,” by Dr. Binet-Sanglé, who appears to maintain 
that in order to study the foundation of Christianity, 
one ought to be a specialist in brain disease. “ Depuis 
dix-neuf cents ans, ’humanité occidentale vit sur une 
erreur de diagnose.” M. Loisy justly comments that 
to make an assertion like this “il fallait étre médicin, 
mais rien que médecin.” “My” discusses editions of 
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Sophocles, three new volumes of Herrn Schneidewin 
and Nauck, and one of Herr Fr. Schubert. M. Balden- 
sperger treats of M. Cassagne’s work on Chateaubriand 
as a politician. January 6: M. Loisy analyses rather 
than judges that brilliant work, not:sed a short while 
back in THE ACADEMY—the “ Adonis and Esmun” of 
Count Baudissin: “Finement déduit, d’aucuns peut- 
étre seront tentés de lire: trop finement.” January 27: 
M. Gaston Wiet’s edition of the Khitat of Maqrizi is 
dealt with over the initials “M. G. D.”. “ My” discusses 
Herr Fick’s work on the Odyssey, his theory of an 
Eolian source for the Homeric poems, and his hypo- 
theses about astronomical numbers. The seventh 
volume of the “ Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture” is dealt with by M. Bastide, who, with some jus- 
tice, censures the neglect of Milton in this part of the 
work. 





‘*“ REVUE DES ETUDES NAPOLEONIENNES.”’ 

A WORD is wanted to describe the labours of the his- 
torians of Napoleon; they have almost created an 
independent body of knowledge; we wonder whether 
“Napoleology” would be of any use to them for the 
christening of their new science. We have found M. 
Chuquet’s publication, “ Feuilles d’Histoire,” rather idola- 
trous, but this of M. Edouard Driault goes considerably 
further. Yet, whatever our sense of proportion may 
prompt us to think of the object of the new venture, 
there can be no doubt about the manner of its first 
realisation. The new review is daintily got up and 
admirably printed, and the matter is correspondingly 
good. The general plan presents no very unusual 
features ; there is to be a special article yearly on litera- 
ture, dealing with internal affairs under the two 
Napoleons—for Louis Napoleon also belongs to Napo- 
leology ; the first of these articles appears in the first 
number, and is excellently done by M. Roger Lévy. M. 
Aulard is another permanent-looking contributor. The 
editor has a prefatory article, giving the historical 
bibliography of his subject, from which Stendhal is 
rather strangely excluded, and defining the scope of the 
periodical, which is to help in the discovery of the good 
sources, and is also to be a “centre d'études.” He also 
has “Souvenirs du Centenaire” on Moscow and 1812. 
M. Masson gives the biography of the Count de Mont- 
holon up to Saint Helena, and M. René Schneider 
estimates the art of Canova. 





VARIA. 


WE have to notice the appearance of a new Greek quar- 
terly written in French and entitled Le Philosophe 
de nos Temps et la Religion Philosophique, edited by 
Dr. B. Agapon. As all the articles break off, at an 
interesting point in the discussion, with the talismanic 
words, “a suivre,” it is early days to discuss conclusions, 
but certain initial quotations show that the aim of the 
review is to preach some sort of a dogmatic religion or 
Christianity. Z’Cuvre has a dainty number. Comte 
M. Prozor describes the performance, which took place 
last August -at Munich, of Steiner’s “Porte de I’Initia- 
don ”—a Rosicrucian play. Another article treats of 





Bossuet as a great dramatist—whose work might, how- 
ever, be difficult to produce. We have received a copy 
of an article reprinted from the Dépéche de Toulouse, 
dealing with Italian Futurism, from the pen of M. 
Camille Mauclair. The writer is as sympathetic as he 
well could be, but it is difficult, from any broad point 


of view, to feel much sympathy for a movement that, 


while expressing some possibly just Italian grievances, 
denies some of the first principles of human social life. 
Finally, we will notice a highly appreciative article, in 
the Corriera della Sera for December 15, on Mr. 
Bagot’s “ Italian Year,” which was also reviewed in THE 
ACADEMY. Signor Guglielmo Emanuel, the writer of 
the article, whose standpoint may be described as a 
“chastened Futurism,” finds that Mr. Bagot is one of 
the first foreign writers to do justice to modern Italy, 
and as some Italians have lately taken a great dislike 
to anything savouring of History, this becomes high 
praise. 








Indian Reviews 


HE numbers of the Hindustan Review for January 
and February are still pervaded by the King’s 
visit to India, and as repetition rather than originality 
is the bane of Indian literature, these topics are likely to 
do service for some time. This journal, published at 
Allahabad, approves the Durbar boons, but offers little 
in the shape of reasons for doing so. Like many other 
Indian periodicals, it makes, without any justification, 
sweeping statements in disparagement of Government 
or of the Government policy. For instance, it attributes 
to the gross neglect of the Bengal Government the 
backwardness of Behar (the new Province) in education 
and public spirit: the fact being that the Beharis are 
and always have been the Beetians of India, hopelessly 
incapable of intellectual competition with the Bengalis. 
An Indian writer on economics is praised for his at- 
tempts to diagnose the contributory causes of Indian 
famines and to furnish suggestions for the prevention 
of their frequent occurrence. Not a word is said of 
the fact that famines are caused by the failure of the 
seasonal rains, which the Government endeavour to 
mitigate in every manner possible. The increase in the 
Excise Revenue from liquors and drugs is, again, laid to 
the charge of Government, the facts being that by in- 
creased taxation and better administration the Govern- 
ment do all they can to check intemperance. The 
immense preponderance, numerically, of Indians over 
Europeans in the service of the State has been explained 
many times, by Lord Curzon and others; and higher 
posts are constantly being filled up by appointments 
of Indians. A writer in this journal puts forward claims 
to more and better appointments for them, without any 
regard for the requirement of fitness for the posts, and 
he has the boldness to state that the “Services” are 
periodically reorganised in favour of Anglo-Indians as 
against Indians. The reverse is the actual truth, and 
the writer ought to know it. 
Objection is taken to the very frequent use, by an 
English writer, of “native” for “Indian.” The writers 
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in these journals are on the look-out to make such criti- 
cisms, and, as the possible charges against the Govern- 
ment and its officers are limited in number, they must 
have recourse to the old stock which have done duty so 
often. A fairer spirit would raise the value of such a 
periodical. 

The issues of the Wednesday Review, of Trichino- 
poly, from January 17 to February 7, show the questions 
which were agitating the Madras Presidency after the 
King had left India. This newspaper aims at hearty 
co-operation among Hindus and Mahomedans with a 
view to building up “an Indian nationality.” It is an 
academical aspiration, dependent on English soldiers 
remaining in the country (when British rule has ceased) 
to protect it from invasion. Nationality will not be 
within the range of practical politics for some centuries. 
This fact is recognised, in so many words, in an article 
on “ Home Rule for India,” based on rather a poor paper, 
a mere ballon d’essai, written by Mr. H. G. Keene, a 
retired octogenarian Civilian. The Bishop of Madras 
made some sensible remarks on a capacity for friendship 
that can break down the natural barriers of race and 
religion being no small contribution to public life in 
India. This journal properly remarks that this con- 
tribution must come equally from Indians and English- 
men. 

The Codlegian, of Calcutta (two numbers), for January 
contains the usual records of educational events. It is 
satisfactory to see that the Government grant of fifty 
lakhs of rupees for popular education is intended to be 
annual, permanently; but £330,000 will not go far 
among 315,000,000 souls. Who can deny that education 
is progressing when the Begum of Bhopal presides at an 
Anglo-Oriental educational Conference and delivers an 
address on Moslem education of Mahomedan women in 
India? Papers on science and philosophy, the syllabus of 
moral philosophy, and mathematical treatises will appeal 


to the educational professors rather than to the general 
reader. 





Spring Bulbs at the Horticultural 
Hall 


F EW of the fortnightly meetings of the Royal Hor- 

ticultural Society are so delightful as that at 
which spring bulbs are the chief feature. Personally we 
are not sorry to see that plump old-fashioned flower the 
hyacinth in some small measure coming into its own 
again, if only on account of its matchless scent. In the 
competitive classes to be seen in the annexe was demon- 
strated its eminent suitability for pot-culture. The 
possibilities of early spring bulbs grown in moss fibre 
were well illustrated in the first-prize groups of Lady 
Tate and Miss E. M. Rawlins, who showed tulips and 
hyacinths respectively. With regard to the bulb which 
at the present day holds pride of place—the daffodil—we 
fancied we perceived traces of approaching finality in 
the multiplication of varieties. “Most of the seedlings 
shown were decidedly inferior to already existing kinds. 
One of the most pleasing groups of this flower was that 
of Mr. Christopher Bourne, but so great was the attend- 





ance at the show that we were unable to gain a close 
view. Many novelties were staged by that expert raiser, 
Mr. Herbert Chapman. The one which pleased us most 
was Madonna: this, like the very similar Alabaster, has 
both trumpet and cup of pure ivory white. 

The attempt to effect so-called “improvements” in 
so dainty a flower as the Chionodona we cannot but 
deprecate. Among Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin's 
Silver Flora medal group of daffodils we noticed espe- 
cially Longfellow, Mistress Prue, Mrs. H. J. Veitch, and 
the Triandrus hybrids. It goes without saying that such 
firms as Messrs. Sutton and Veitch staged immense and 
excellent exhibits. The latter firm’s new Indian azalea, 
appropriately named “ Blushing Bride,” gained an award 
of merit. Messrs. Carter, closely following the model of 
their highly successful exhibit at the corresponding show 
of last year, displayed a charming miniature lawn fringed 
with spring bulbs tastefully arranged. With regard to 
rock-gardens, as usual a prominent feature, the best 
arranged were those of Messrs. Wallace and Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, the latter displaying, among other 
choice plants, a magnificent mass of that superb saxi- 
frage Burseriana gloria. The most notable group of 
orchids was that of Sir George Holford, consisting prin- 
cipally of Cattleyas and Laelio-cattleyas. On Messrs. 
Sanders’ stand we noticed the finest specimen of Cym- 
didium Hookeri grandiflorum which we ever remember 
seeing. The flower spike held no less than fifteen 
blooms. Some beautiful hybrid Gerberas were shown by 
Mr. H. N. Ellison. These dainty flowers cannot fail to 
increase in popularity when their cultural needs become 
better known. Messrs. Allwood Brothers had one most 
remarkable carnation, named La Rayonnante, in colour 
soft pale yellow and of immense size. Awards of merit 
were given to Corylopsis multiflora, a remarkable flower- 
ing shrub shown by Miss Willmott, and to Mr. Gill’s new 
red Rhododendron Cornubia. One or two of the groups 
afforded flagrant examples of that deplorable overcrowd- 
ing against which we have protested more than once in 
these columns. Upon our way out we were much enter- 
tained with a demonstration of the working qualities 
of a fruit cleaning and grading machine, invented and 
manufactured by Mr. Becker, of Jersey. In conclusion, 
we are gratified to note that the suggestion which we 
made a considerable time ago, as to extending many of 
these meetings into a second day, has. been adopted. 








Notes and News 


His Majesty the King has promised to lend four in- 
teresting portraits, in mezzotint, line, and fine brush 
work, of the Stuart period, from the collections at 
Windsor to the Loan Section of the Royal Amateur Art 
Society's exhibition, which is to be held from March 10 
to 13, at Surrey House, 7, Marble Arch, W. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier will open the annual Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon on the afternoon of 
Monday, April 22, with a performance of “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” and not “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
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as previously announced. Mr. Bourchier will appear as 
Petruchio, and Miss Violet Vanbrugh as Katharina. 





At the 300th performance of “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” at the Haymarket Theatre on Tuesday evening, 
March 19, a new one-act play entitled “The Man in 
Possession” will be produced. The author is Mr. 
Frederic Sargent, and the cast consists of Mr. Jerrold 
Robertshaw, Mr. Gerald Ames, and Miss Vera Coburn. 


Messrs. Blackwood announce for immediate publica- 
tion a new novel entitled “Yellowsands,” by Adam 
Gowans Whyte. It records the remarkable holiday ad- 
ventures of a retired manufacturer of vinegar who, with 
extraordinary success and tact, fills the unexpected réle 
of Cupid’s ambassador. The problems solved by his 
prosaic commonsense afford comic situations of which 
the author has made excellent use, while in the descrip- 
tion of a “literary” boarding-house the humour is 
sharpened by satire. 


If the sum of £2,000 can be secured during the next 
few weeks, Colley Hill, Surrey, one of the most lovely 
and interesting points within easy reach of the Metro- 
polis, will be preserved as a free and open space to the 
nation. The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest and Natural Beauty have recently received a 
generous promise of £1,000, provided the sum mentioned 
is raised within the time specified, and a local fund has 
been instituted, to which Mr. Arthur Trower, of Wiggie, 
Redhill, is Hon. Treasurer. 





The “French Theatre Society, Ltd.,” have taken The 
Little Theatre, Adelphi, for the whole of the coming 
season, and will open on April 24 with a programme of 
French plays varying from light farce to tragedy. M. 
Louis Tunc, with Mlle. Miriam-Deroxe of the Vaude- 
ville, will appear, among other artistes. Mr. E. Vaughan 
Grey is managing-director, and among others associated 
with him on the board of directors is M. Jean Duhamel, 
M.A. (Paris), one of the directors of the “Coin de 
France,” and London correspondent of Excelsior. 


On the afternoon of March 1g the “Iphigenia in 
Tauris ” of Euripides will be produced at the Kingsway 
Theatre for a series of special matinées on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. “Iphigenia” will be presented in Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s translation in English verse. Special 
music has been composed by Mr. S. P. Waddington, and 
the dances, arranged by Miss Margaret Morris, help in 
the unfolding of the dramatic story. The dresses and 
scenery are being designed by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
and the production of the play is in the hands of Mr. 
Granville Barker. 


Lord Haldane has written an introductory note to a 
volume entitled “Germany in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which will be published in a few days by the Manchester 
University Press. The contents are a series of lectures 
delivered at the University on “The Political History,” 
by Dr. J. Holland Rose ; “ The Intellectual History,” by 
Professor Herford; “The Economic History,” by Pro- 
fessor Conner; and “The History of Education,” by 
Dr. Sadler, Vice-chancellor of Leeds University. Since 
delivery the Lectures have been revised by the authors, 
and it is hoped that in their present form they will help 
to promote a’more sympathetic attitude in this country 
towards Germany. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


PAUL’S PARAGON 6s. W. E. Norris 
‘*The touch of sadness and tenderness through the —- makes the reader 


feel that things really human are here handled, and handled with a masterly 
and human touch. A memorable novel!"—DAILY MAIL. 


THE GOOD GIRL (6s. Vincent O'Sullivan 


we defy any one to lay 








_ “A novel which we can heartily admire . . . 
it down after the first few pages."—OBSERVER. 


EVERYBODY'S BOY 6s. Lindsay Bashford 

‘* A charming fantastic story with delightful backgrounds of a most enter- 
taining group of characters who express themselves with refreshing wit . . 
cleverly individualized."—DAILY MAIL. 


A LOST INTEREST 6s. Mrs. George Wemyss 


‘‘ There is a splendid touch of farce in this book, it isa delightful comedy 
with real seriousness behind it, written with a masterly combination of light 
wit and deep insight."—MORNING LEADER. 


SUCCESS 6s. Una _L. Silberrad 


————— 

‘*Miss Silberrad in her new novel has succeeded. It is the admirable 

humanity of Miss Silberrad s novel that gives it its depth and beauty—a 

humanity that bestows on even the least of her characters something 
which we call reality.”°—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


HERITAGE 6s. Valentina Hawtrey 


“* Miss Hawtrey has a distinct and powerful talent of herown. Thereisa 
sombre strength in this story. But it isa fine, bold conception, developed 
with vigour, sympathy, and skill.""—DAILY MAIL. 





QUEED (9th Impression) Sydnor Harrison 
A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 6s. Corra Harris 
IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM 6s. Demetra Vaka 
THE GREY STOCKING 4/6net. Maurice Baring 


MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES 6s. net. 
Yoshio Markino 


—_—_—_—_——— 
INustrated by the Author, with 6 Plates in Colour, and 20 Black and 
White Drawings. 


“‘ Rarely has more refreshing and penetratin criticism been passed upon 
the Englishwoman of to-day than by the well-known Japanese artist and 
writer, Mr. Yoshio Markino, who, as will be seen in this book, deftly 
analyses the character of our countrywomen, and shows us how they appear 
to the enlightened Eastern mind.""—WEEKLY DISPATCH. 





IN PRAISE OF OXFORD Thomas Seccombe 
H. Spencer Scott 


Vol. Il MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Now Ready, 
Vol: I.—HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. Already Published. 
Demy 8vo, 6/- net per volume, sold separately. 
“No Oxford man could fail to spend many a pleagant hour dipping into this 
fat Oxford a: crammed with interesting things. No Oxford man 
s 


should fail to get this second instalment of Messrs. Seccombe and Scott's 
great Oxford anthology.""—OBSERVER. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
OF 1911 FROM WITHIN (3/6 net.) 


Sir_John G. Findlay, K.C.M.G. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN R. F. Scharff, Ph.D. 
OF LIFE IN AMERICA (10/6 net.) 


FORECASTING WEATHER W. N. Shaw, F.R:S. 


12/6 net. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 


Sth Impression Now Ready (4/6 net.) E.G.A. Holmes. 


EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 
With 100 Illustrations (21/- 1.et.) 
W. E. Geil, LL.D. 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT J. A. Spender. 


2nd SERIES (34 net). 


























CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANcELOoT LAWTON. 


INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY: THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECT. 


OT the least serious aspect of the coal strike is the 
detrimental effect which it is producing upon 
British prestige and interests abroad. The writer hap- 
pened to be visiting St. Petersburg and Berlin some 
months ago at the time when the transport workers 
were idle, and the opinion prevailed in these two capitals 
that Great Britain was undergoing a domestic upheaval 
of a nature such as to warrant the application of the term 
“revolution.” Bad as the situation was then, and critical 
as it undoubtedly is to-day, it must be confessed that 
the brief telegrams transmitted abroad by the news 
agencies convey a distorted impression to foreign readers 
inasmuch as, for the sake of journalistic enterprise, they 
make the most of gloomy circumstances and invariably 
ignore or treat only lightly of hopeful signs. Thus the 
impression has gained ground on the Continent that 
Great Britain has lost her stability as a nation, that her 
citizens can no longer boast that they are gifted more 
than any other nation with a commonsense which in time 
of crisis enables them to shun panic and to seek just 
compromise, and that, in short, the pressure of economic 
conditions, the outcome of our energy and enterprise in 
the past, has at last given shape to an unendurable 
burden. I found that the Russian people were be- 
wildered by the lurid accounts of fatal collisions between 
the troops and strikers in Wales, Liverpool, and else- 
where; such frenzied exhibitions of popular passion in 
“free England” were beyond their comprehension. A 
statesman in office seriously expressed to me the opinion 
that, after all, we who dwelt in the home of so-called 
liberty might be forced to the conclusion that govern- 
ment by the people for the people, which he termed 
letting, in effect, the masses rule the classes, was a policy 
fraught with grave peril. “The disquiet in England,” he 
added significantly, “points a moral to those who are 
responsible for the destinies of Russia.” And it is no 
éxaggeration to say that the labour troubles in this 
country will of a certainty induce Governments in foreign 
lands, afflicted with ambitious democracies, to stiffen 
their policies of repression. 

There is another important aspect of the question. A 
well-known publicist has recently conducted a vigorous 
campaign with a view to proving that so intimate are 
the financial relations between the nations that war is 
becoming almost an impossibility. With equal force it 
might be urged that because of this widespread web of 
finance labour troubles on any serious scale in any 
single country are of world-wide concern. British trade 
will lose considerable ground in foreign markets—to that 
extent foreign nations are destined to gain; but it is to 
be doubted very much whether such gain will counter- 
balance the losses inevitably to be incurred by the dis- 
turbance of trade and finance not common to England, 
the storm-centre, but world wide. A St. Petersburg 
banker spoke to me of the losses occasioned indirectly 
i Russia -by the strike of transport workers in Eng- 
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land, and he declared that these losses were “ enormous 

—running into millions.” He mentioned then that he 
had received information that a stoppage of coal mines 
in England could not be averted ; hence he and his col- 
leagues were pursuing a very cautious policy which, 
plainly put, meant that so uncertain were conditions 
in England that international business was seriously 
hampered. Evidently people in distant Russia realised, 
long before we seem even to have suspected, the 
calamity awaiting the nation, and they wisely made 
preparations accordingly. 

But although at the present moment we are in a par- 
ticular sense the victims of apparently uncontrollable 
circumstances, the problem with which we are faced must 
not be regarded as peculiarly English. For the evil 
spirit of unrest is abroad in all quarters of the world; 
the rise in the price of commodities is general; and 
similar labour troubles to those experienced in England 
to-day may perhaps be witnessed in any other part of 
Europe to-morrow. With truth it may indeed be said 
that at no time in history was the world outlook so 
grave. In Asia as well as in the West the organised 
forces of democracy are either exerting the tyranny of 
newly gained power or at least are actively engaged in 
attempts to acquire such power. For this lamentable 
state of affairs education and the spread of communica- 
tions may be held responsible. In many instances educa- 
tion has merely resulted in converting ignorance into 
arrogance. The spread of communications, narrowing 
as it does the circle of the world, has facilitated the inter- 
change of dangerous ideas and, above all, has brought 
near to peoples in distant lands the spectacle of demo- 
cratic progress elsewhere. Great Britain and America, 
where popular movements have advanced to a far greater 
extent, and where, for better or for worse, the party 
system is more highly developed than in any other 
country, are held up to untutored masses as States in 
which idealism, if it has not been attained, is at least 
attainabte. 

Thus in Japan, where the Divinity and the Monarchy 
are indivisible, we find revolutionary Socialism making 
progress. In China a dynasty, after reigning two and 
a half centuries, is swept away amid a veritable typhoon 
of popular anger. One cannot help reflecting: What 
would Confucius have thought of a republic in China? 
In Persia and in Turkey, as in Japan ‘and China, the 
popular demand is for a constitution and for a system of 
party government similar to those which exist in Eng- 
land, while the unrest in India and in Egypt, though 
scarcely so tangible, is none the less significant. Coming 
nearer home we find that the Social Democrats in Russia 
and in Germany not infrequently speak of England as a 
land prosperous and happy because of the expression of 
its liberty in a generous constitution, and of a system 
of party government. But the unrest in England has 
given rise to new thought throughout the world. On 
the one hand the democracies of Europe merely regard 
it as further evidence that the free soil of England is 
favourable to the growth of their cherished principles ; 
on the other, the rulers of Europe ask, as did my friend 
the Russian statesman: “If such things are possible in 
England, then, while there is yet time, it is for us to 
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take heed that our peoples do not absorb English ideas | 
of government.” But already the evil has gone too far 
to be arrested. Assemblies for the expression of public 
opinion now exist in all countries, even to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Monarchs and statesmen are begin- 
ning to mutter imprecations upon the Mother of Parlia- 
ments. They point to the fact that when faced with the 
forces of lawlessness and anarchy the benevolent British 
Government knows no other method of repression than 
the employment of ball cartridge. Yet, when this, the 
only method, is resorted to in Russia, the high and 
mighty English Press does not hesitate to term it 
“bloody reaction.” In the meantime, while nations, 
jealous of each other’s place in the sun, build up huge 
armaments, the creeping paralysis of democracy grows 
almost undisturbed. For events are proving that demo- 
cracy knows no frontiers. Labour is making of the 
world one vast Trade Union. The English coal strike 
is only the beginning of the struggle, and of the end. In 
the future it will be che world that will go “on strike.” 
At this stage the problem is seemingly one without 
pacific solution. For when autocracy becomes benevo- 
lent democracy turns tyrannical. 








MOTORING 


ecm much or little the Royal Automobile 
Club may do, in addition to its really useful 
work in connection with “certified trials,” to justify its 
existence and its claims to be the leading body of British 
automobilism, it must be admitted, even by its de- 
tractors, that it does things exceedingly well for its 
members from the purely “club” point of view. And 
the efforts of its committee in that direction have cer- 
tainly been thoroughly appreciated, judging from statis- 
tics of the business done at the Pall Mall palace during 
the last nine months of 1911. It appears that in that 
period 153,000.meals were served, and 14,000 bedrooms 
let. The number of Turkish baths given was 6,500, and 
18,700 admissions to the swimming bath were recorded. 
The rifle-range was used to the extent of 195,000 rounds, 
and 3,000 games were played in the squash racquets 
courts. For the whole year the receipts of the Club 
from its various sources of revenue amounted to nearly one 
million pounds. After this gigantic record of work accom- 
plished it seems difficult to contest the right of the club 
to be regarded as the principal promoter and safeguarder 
of motoring interests in this country, and still more diffi- 
cult to understand why its committee should have 
suddenly decided to concern themselves about such a 
trifling matter as road protection for its members. One 
would have thought that they would have left this de- 
partment to that plebeian organisation the A.A. and M.U,, 
which initiated it and which has shown its ability to 
carry it out successfully. Possibly, however, it has been 
found that catering on such an elaborate scale requires 
more money than the present membership can provide, 
and that it would be a good: thing to lure a few thousand 
members of the A.A. from their allegiance and transfer 
their fees to the coffers of the club. 


| direction of the car. 








It is generally supposed that the use of movable head- 
lights on motor cars is prohibited by law, and the 
average motorist, however much he may realise their ad- 
vantages both to himself and other users of the road, 
is deterred from adopting them from fear of painful 
legal consequences. A writer in the “ Motor,” however, 
argues that this view is quite erroneous, and that it is 
the user of the fixed headlight who is really breaking 
the law. As a matter of fact, the clause in the Motor 
Car Act which deals with the point is ambiguous. First 
of all it expressly stipulates that the light must shine in 
the direction in which the car is going and intends to 
go, and secondly it prohibits the employment of “ search- 
lights,” which definition is supposed to cover all lights 
which are movable. But it is obviously impossible for 
a fixed light to comply with the regulation when the 
car is turning a corner, as for a certain definite period 
of time the illuminating beams will be thrown straight 
ahead and not in the direction in which the car is going 
and intends to go.. It seems clear from this that the 
fixed light is illegal, and that the law requires the use 
of a light which will move according to the change of 
As regards the prohibition of 
searchlights, it seems feasible to assume that the regula- 
tion simply refers to hand-operated lights directable at 
will in any direction, and therefore capable of annoying 
and bewildering other users of the road. The “ Motor” 
writer makes out 4 very good case for his contention 
as to the real meaning of the Act, and it will not be 
surprising to find the use of movable headlights become 
more general in the near future. 
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Thousands of Pounds 


are wasted every year in the 
purchase of unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable Motor Cars. 


ate 
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Intending Buyers of Cars (either new or 
second-hand) are invited to write 


Mr. H. L. ALDERSEY SWANN, 


Consulting Motor Engineer, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


for a copy (post free) of 


“Hints on Motor Car Purchase,” 











which contains much valuable information, 
and shows how the purchaser can entirely 
avoid all the worry, trouble and risk 
attending the buying of a Car of any make, 
and also save money both in first cost and 
upkeep. 





Telegrams, “‘ Swanetter,"” London, Telephone : 9616 Central. 
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The second officially inspected demonstration of the 
hill-climbing powers and general efficiency of the 15 h.p. 
Napier was concluded on Tuesday iast. It may be 
remembered that the trial was to consist of a week’s 
running over two circular routes, selected for their 
unusual difficulty, the object being to show that the 
Napier “15” could be depended upon in the most adverse 
touring conditions. When it is mentioned that the cir- 
cuits referred to include Greenhow Hill, which is nearly 
three miles long and has gradients of 1 in 5%, and 
Sutton Bank, which rises nearly 700 feet in a mile and 
boasts of a stretch with a gradient of 1 in 3.9, it will 
be admitted that the test of having to cover these cir- 
cuits from twelve to fifteen times a day for six consecu- 
tive days was as severe a test as any car could be ex- 
pected to undergo. The official certificate of perform- 
ance, just issued by the R.A.C., shows that it was carried 
out by the Napier “15” with perfect success. It sets 
forth that the total distance run was 417 miles, that the 
petrol consumption was 18.97 miles per gallon, and that 
there were no involuntary stops throughout the trial, the 
car running throughout with perfect regularity. It is 
also to be noted that the weather and road conditions 
were particularly unpropitious, rain falling on four days 
out of the six, and the roads being very heavy in parts, 
in consequence of the severe weather experienced just 
previous to the commencement of the trial. In the final 
test at Brooklands the flying half-mile was covered at a 
speed of 55.12 miles per hour, so that taken all round 
the performance must be regarded as one of high ex- 
cellence, and one which still further enhances the 
reputation the 15 h.p. Napier has enjoyed ever since its 
introduction several years ago. R. B. H. 











In the Temple of Mammon! 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


LL business on the Stock Exchange is overshadowed 
by the Coal Strike. The members, however, take 
a hopeful view. We hope that it will be justified, 
but we must not forget that the present fight is the fight 
of Syndicalism against Capital. There is a difference 
between Syndicalism and Trades Unionism. The differ- 
ence between the tiger and the bear. The one is out for 
blood, but the other can be kept quiet with a lump of 
sugar. We d@o not quite know the financial resources 
of our new enemy. We are well aware that the trades 
unions cannot keep up the fight very long unless they get 
foreign aid. A million men cannot be put out of work 
without a complete dislocation of trade. The soft goods 
houses are getting daily cancellations of orders. All the 
Provision houses are in the same plight, and the bankers 
and financiers, not knowing which way matters are likely 
to turn, are conserving their funds. Had the strike been 
settled peaceably, we might have seen a little boom on the 
Stock Exchange, for everyone was confident, and the 
markets were nearly all over-sold. There was never a 
time when there were so few stale ‘‘ bulls ’’ in the House. 
The German trouble frightened away speculators, and the 
desire of the banks to keep funds over the end of the year 
Prevented any new account being opened. Therefore if 
the Coal Strike be amicably settled within a reasonable 
time, we shall probably see a big rise in securities. 
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There have been few new issues of any importance since 
I last wrote. The City of Vancouver offered us nearly a 
million of 4 per cent. bonds at 98, which look cheap. The 
Atchison issue of £1,830,000 44 per cent. bonds at 102$ 
was, of course, a sound investment, yielding £4 8s., but 
it would appear to me that those who desire to invest their 
money in the Atchison Railway would do better to buy 
convertible bonds. They would get a smaller yield on 
their money, but they would get a very valuable option 
which, if a boom came along, would give them a hand- 
some profit. The Kentucky Traction offer of one million 
dollars of 5 per cent. bonds at g2 was not at all attractive. 


The information was meagre. Maple and Company issued 


125,000 Ordinary shares at 42s. 6d. Maple’s business is, 
and always has been, managed faultlessly. I mean by 
this that all the risks taken have been carefully considered, 
and that the directors show a combination of courage 
and caution that is rare in business, and that when found 
invariably leads to success. The issue was cheap. The 
British Columbia Fruit Lands is another of those Cana- 
dian land companies that is trying to get the public to 
buy Canadian land at an inflated value. It offered a 
6 per cent. bond at 974, an offer which, considering the 
risk, does not strike me as particularly attractive. Alby 
United Carbide asked the public to subscribe for 150,000 
54 per cent. cumulative convertible Preference shares. 
The prospectus is an excited document ; not satisfied with 
telling the public that the profits for 1911 were more than 
two and a half times greater than the sum required to 
pay the dividend on the Preference shares, it goes on to 
say that the profits for 1912 are estimated at £60,000, 
those for 1913 £111,000, and that afterwards the annual 
profits should be £191,000. Alby Carbide has always 
beaten the big drum, and although no doubt it has now 
attained success, one is apt to view the concern with some 
suspicion. Sudd Fuel underwriters were left with about 
60 per cent., and other new issues appear to be going on 
about the same basis. The public seems anxious to have 
a finger in every pie, but its appetite is small, and it is 
content to take a little bite at each dish it is offered. 
Money.—The Money position depends entirely upon 
the Coal Strike. The Bank of England could reduce its 
rate to 3 per cent. were it not for the labour difficulties. 
But until the trouble is over we are not likely to see any 
movement on the part of the directors. Indeed, were the 
strike to last any length of time, it is possible that the rate 
might go back to 4 per cent. But, as I pointed out last 
week, a long-continued strike and period of unemployment 
would cause a heavy drain on the P.O. Savings Bank, 
which might have to be met by Government borrowings. 
Taxes appear to be coming in very well. They will be 
held in the Bank of England until the end of March. 
The Government might decide to delay the disbursements 
for the Sinking Fund, and utilise their spare cash in pro- 
viding for the drain on the Savings Bank in preference 
to borrowing from the market. There are ample funds 
in New York, and at present Wall Street is lending 
freely to Germany. The German position is much more 
difficult than is generally understood. The President of 
the Reichsbank is perpetually warning investors against 
over-speculation. He has great reason, for it is well 
known that the German banks have lost nearly three- 
quarters of a million through gambling in real estate of 
various big Berlin builders. There has been a boom in 
Berlin, and the collapse has now come. Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Prince Furstenberg, and Prince Ratibor have been 
running numberless speculations which at one time were 
popular, but are to-day quite out of favour. The financial 
position in Germany remains dangerous. 
FoREIGNERS.—Things in the Foreign Market have 
looked black. Even the favourite gamble, Perus, have 
been weak, for the ‘‘ bulls’’ do not like the February 
traffic return. Chinese shares were also offered on the 
bad news. It seems clear that trouble will continue until 
the Republic is firmly established, and it is now said that 
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the foreign bankers will decline to lend any money until 


the situation clears. Japanese bonds were also weaker — 


on the failure of the Tokyo Loan. It is semi-officially 


announced that the Japanese Government no longer in- ; 
tends to support its own market. This is a hard thing to | 


believe, but probably very large blocks have been bought 


on the downward grade. Japanese Fours, which a year | 
ago were gi, have been dealt in under 86. I have steadily . 
suggested that my readers should get out of their 

Japanese securities while the market was being kept firm. | 


They will probably find more difficulty in unloading now. 
The question as to whether a Government should support 
its stocks in the open market is one that is being perpetu- 
ally discussed. It is a great temptation to a poor State, 
and especially to one that is continually borrowing, but 
that the policy generally ends in disaster seems certain. 

Home Raits.—The dealers in the Railway Market, 
while pretending that they thought that the strike would 
come to nothing, slyly sold short. Consequently, all 
through the labour troubles we have had a comparatively 
firm market. Little Chats are actually higher than they 
were a year ago. Brums look cheap ex dividend, and 
the same may be said of Great Western. As I write the 
tale goes round that the strike has been settled, and the 
market has a good tone. If this rumour be true, we shall 
see a sharp rise throughout this section of the House, 
and it will be an excellent thing to buy such stocks as 
North Eastern, Great Western, London and North 
Western, and Great Central 91 Prefs., all of which are 
sound 5 per cent. investments. The Metropolitan have 
been bid up nearly ten points on the story that they have 
entered into a combine with the District. At first it was 
said that the Great Central had acquired the extension, 
but there seems to be no truth in this. It would, of 
course, be an excellent piece of finance if the Great 
Central could carry such a deal through, as at present 
it has to pay the Great Western half its takings over the 
Joint Line. If it possessed the Metropolitan, it could 
run a certain amount of local traffic on its own, and take 
the whole of the profit. 

YANKEES.—Yankees remain flat, stale and unprofitable. 
There is nothing new to report, and no one should specu- 
late in this market. Even jobbers are afraid to keep their 
books open even a single night, as they never know what 
may happen. 

RUBBER.—Rubber shares have hardened up a little, but 
I have no reason to alter the opinion I have so often 
expressed. I cannot see any future in the Rubber Market 
at all. I think. that all the leading shares are quoted too 
high. Working costs must increase, and the price to be 
obtained for the material should steadily fall. 

O1L.—The little excitement in the Oil Market has died 
down. I am told that the Shell people have 12,000 tons 
of oil ready for shipment from their Egyptian property, 
and that they have thought it good enough to buy a large 
block of Oil Trust shares at 4. When the market in 
Egyptian Oil shares really starts going, we might see a 
good rise here, but at the present time no one seems 
inclined to speculate. The demand for oil gradually in- 
creases, and the price in Russia is very firm. ; 

KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—These markets are com- 
pletely dead. East Rand notify another breakdown, 
which, like so many other pieces of bad news, was kept 
back from the public. Chartered have been extremely 
weak, and some people say will go back to par. No one 
now supports any South African share. There are no 
leaders, and the dealers are gradually leaving the market 
in order to gamble in Tin shares. 

Tin.—Everybody is gambling in tin, but no one seems 
to know anything about it. , Indeed, it was not until 1902 
that tin was actually discovered, and in 1909 a market 
began to be made in Champion Reefs, and later on the 
Nigerian Tin Corporation, the Naraguta, and the Bauchi 
were brought out. The Bastard group were really the 
first people to popularise Tin shares, and it can hardly 





be said that their manipulation of the market inspired 
confidence, for they always appeared ready to sell. How- 
ever, the railway will soon be finished, and it is then hoped 
that machinery will be sent up capable of washing big 
quantities. Optimists expect that the 1,800 tons of tin 
oxide that were produced during 1911 will be more than 
doubled during the current year. Tin is now being held 
up by a very strong syndicate, who find little difficulty in 
financing themselves, for they are able to pay interest 
on their advances by the money they make out of the 
rash ‘‘ bears.’’ Dozens of the companies now floated are 
really hopeless propositions, but I am told that Anglo- 
Continental is to be put to 5, and that Tin Areas has 
some very good ground. My correspondent in Nigeria 
also speaks well of Bisichi and Rayfield. Those who 
desire to gamble should therefore confine their attentions 
to these properties. It is the fashion now to bring out 
prospectuses of companies, get a jobber to make a market 
in the shares, and sell out immediately. There has never 
been any boomlet on the Stock Exchange about which 
so little information was available as there is about these 
Tin properties. It is quite clear that those interested are 
only too anxious to sell, and this would lead one to 
suppose that the mines are of much less value than the 
newspapers declare them to be. However, the gamble 
goes on whether there are any values or not, and at the 
present time it shows no signs of stopping, but the 
greatest caution should be exercised. 

EcypTiaAN.—It is said that Mr. Newland, who is known 
to us through his energies in Christineville, proposes to 
establish an Egyptian Association. I am not aware that 
Mr. Newland has a wide acquaintance with Egypt, neither 
did I know that Sir Pieter Bam was deeply interested in 
things Egyptian. An Egyptian Association would be a 
very good thing if it were headed by Sir Ernest Cassell, 
and supported by such firms as Greenwell and Company, 
Borthwick, Wark and Company, De Zoote and Gorton, 
Guttman and Company. Agricultural Banks were firm 
on the increased dividend, but it is said that Nationals 
will not pay more than 16s., and they have been very 
flat in consequence. Union Fonciere have been flat on the 
tale that they will pass their dividend. The company 
appears to have borrowed large sums of money from the 
banks in order to develop its properties. It now pro- 
poses, instead of funding this debt, to place the profits 
each year to a fund for the repayment of its indebtedness, 
and allow the shareholders to go dividendless for three or 
four years. The Egyptian cotton crop looks like turning 
out much bigger than anyone expected, but it will take a 
long time before Egypt recovers from the recent collapse 
of credit. 

MIscELLANEOuS.—The Industrial Market has_ been 
weak, but the reports of the City of London Electric, 
which has increased its dividend to 8 per cent., and the 
Charing Cross, which also shows improved profits and a 
maintenance of the dividend, have kept this section firm. 
Nearly all these Electric Lighting companies, as I am 
continually pointing out, are under-valued. They are 
thoroughly sound investments. The pool that is handling 
Cement does not find it propitious to put them up, and 
Marconis have also been rather flat, but there has been 
some good buying of Selfridge Debentures. The report 
will be out in a day or two, and at 79 the security looks 
fairly cheap. RayMonD RaDCLYFFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPELLING MADE REASONABLE. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 
Sir,—Since reading Mr. Drummond’s letter to you | 
have set about “cultivating modesty,” and so will not ask 
for more than a few lines of your valuable space. My 
suggested system— 
(1) Requires only the ordinary alphabet + ce. 
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(2) Provides a distinct symbol for every simple English 
consonant. 
(3) Uses h after a vowel to impart “length.” 
(4) Indicates accent as wel! as pronunciation. 
There are no “ligatures,” numerals, or diacritics.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 


THE CENSORSHIP. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir.—In this fight over the Censorship does not the 
case of the authors bear on the face of it the damnation of 
one-sidedness? We are being practically told these men 
alone are the representatives and “upholders of a finer 
social life.” Is that so in fact? And where are the 
banned dramatic authors who have “raised the intel- 
lectual status of the country”? What are the high moral 
and intellectual treats the people are being deprived of 
but cheap gibes at religion, flippant jests manufactured 
out of things sacred to thousands of hearts, perverted 
versions of the recognised social position of man and 
wife, paltry sexual vices invertly magnified into glorious 
virtues, the penalties of youthful wrong-doing distorted 
into a chimera of wholesale national disease, and so forth, 
the whole miserable bag and baggage calculated to draw 
money from the public by an appeal that is anything but 
elevating? If this is not some of the “truth being with- 
held by statute,” is it really credible that a Censor is 
mainly occupied with the irresponsible repression of 
genius ? 

There is surely only one legitimate use for the Theatre— 
viz., to provide wholesome recreation. This desirable dis- 
tinction the Censor is, presumably, anxious to uphold. 
It is the Censor’s State duty to keep morbidity, politics, 
legal and medical questions, anarchical propaganda, 
defiance of the safeguards of social order, the authors’ 
self-giorification or revenge or vilification of any particular 
class, etc., off the boards, not alone in the interests of 
society at large, but also because the public want the true 
English Shakespearean spirit to move them—wholesome, 
good-natured chaff, real men and women, not ghosts or 
ghouls. We go tothe theatre and spend our shillings for 
refreshment, to laugh and cry at a witty epitome of human 
folly, to learn tolerance and how to discriminate between 
kindness of heart and self-advertisement, between mock- 


_ heroism and self-sacrifice, to see the naturally represented 


results of that slip-shod social vice (called “liberty” by the 
libertine)—the vice that places inclination before duty or 
consideration for others. One goes once again to reassure 
oneself that the greatest freedom, the fullest life is alone 
possible under the safeguard of recognised ideals. These 
ideals are commonly called conventions, and it requires 
no genius to jeer at conventions, as every schoolboy 
knows. 

The theatre is not a place forauthors’ ‘‘problems”’ atall, 
because discussion with the author is denied, and he only 
takes a mean advantage of the paying public if he throws 
his rotten egg. It is adding insult to injury to tell the 
public they can go to the police court for a remedy if they 
do not like it. The public are not considered at all seem- 
ingly.—Yours faithfully, 

H. H. A. S. 


“SPELING MAID EEZY.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 

Sir,—If allowed to trespass once again on your space 
I would like to say a word or two in reply to the letter in 
Tue Acapemy of last week. 

Mr. Drummond—whose dogged advocacy of reformed 
speling is so unceasing and, at the same time, interesting 
—Now states that he can enjoy the works of Shakespeare 
in any garb! Such a confession is rather surprising to 
me, and I am certain it is what very few people can say 
with truth. I presume, however, Mr. Drummond really 
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wishes to imply that he admires Shakespeare chiefly as 
set up and produced in Sir Isaac Pitman’s “ glorious” ( ?) 
phonotypie. Possibly Shakespeare, if he were to come to 
life again, would not, since he would scarcely be able to 
read his own writings in’ such a questionable shape. Nor, 
on the other hand, would Mr. Drummond be able to 
understand the immortal bard if he spoke, and, therefore, 
to take his utterances down phonetically would render 
them but worthless to both present or future generations. 

Now literature is, I repeat, something more than mere 
speech, for it is a record, and preserves for us not only 
the present day’s utterance, but the language of the past; 
and, although we all know that our English spelling is 
unavoidably faulty in certain directions, phonetic writing 
nowadays would be a mere makeshift and dependent on 
assistance of the older orthography. 

As a writer of phonetic shorthand myself, I have 
frequently had occasion to bless the system when trans- 
cribing my own or other people’s notes on account of the 
want of separate forms to express words pronounced 
alike but different in meaning. For instance, when 
phonetically written, knight = night, knave = nave, hymn 
= him, corps = core, beau = bow, roe = row, raze = 
raise, deer = dear, rain = rein, wring = ring, dough = 
doe, room=rheum, etc., etc. (N.B.—In how many cases, 
too, the particular letter, which reformers would dismiss 
as redundant, would actually be the secret key to the 
word !) 

Of course, as is well known, the chief cause why our 
spelling has become so unphonetic compared with that of 
other tongues is on account of our language being so ex- 
tremely composite, unlike German, Italian, or Spanish, to 
which Mr, Drummond refers. It is easy to perceive why 
there is so little difficulty as regards the spelling of these 
latter, for they, unlike English or French, have kept clear 
of the foreign element and have, so to speak, grown up 
undisturbed in their native bed. 

English, on the other hand, can never hope to be written 
phonetically and still remain the language as handed down 
to us by our ancestors of many past generations—hence, 
in my humble opinion, we will have to rest satisfied with it 
as it is and let the language live and alter as it has 
hitherto, i.e., gradually.—I am, sir, yours verv faithfully, 

F. W. T. Lance. 

The Library, St. Bride Foundation Institute, 

Bride Lane, E.C., March 4, 1912. 
*,* We shall hold our columns open for one more week 
to this discussion, after which the correspondence must 
be closed.—Ep., ACADEMY. 





MEDICINE AND THE PEERAGE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


S1r,—It has been generally stated in the Press that the 
illustrious Lord Lister, whose recent death the whole 
civilised world has been deploring, was the only medical 
man ever raised to the peerage. There is, however, the 
case of Lord Ilkeston, who, under his former name of 
Sir Walter Balthasar Foster, was a well-known medical 
man, but, unlike Lord Lister, he received his peerage, not 
for his medical achievements, but for services rendered to 
the Liberal cause.—Yours very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

February, 1912. 








PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly; Friendly Greetings; Sunday at 
Home; The Boy’s Own Paper; The Girl’s Own 
Paper and Woman’s Magazine ; The Literary Digest, 
N.Y.; The Triad, Dunedin; Cambridge University 
Reporter; N.R.A. Journal; Everyone’s Story Maga- 

zine; The Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a*Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen residesit in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 


P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P &O Pleasure Cruises 23" 
AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. = 
——————— Programme on Application. 
For Passage, Freight and ali information apply— 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhal! Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON. 


P & O Round the World Tours. 














SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 








| . AND THROUGH CANADA. . 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress" Steamers 
to Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the worid's grandest 
scenery. Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
route to Western States. TRANSPACIF!IC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, C’ ng Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 
18, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol. 





THE ROYAL MAIL 
R M S P STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
e ore e (Royal Charter dated 1839). 
PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 


For further particulars apply for Illustrated 
Booklets to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





























To | Fare = OF) Sauinc | 
a ee 
| — | = Thursda London. 

Canary isles, & £22.. 23. Fort night. | 
Fortnightly | Soutbampten 
THE AZORES. fit | 19 | Wednesdage. | & Cherbeare, 
SPAIN & ' Southampton 
PortuaaL. | 4"? | upwards. | Weekly. | & Liverpoel. 
From |~ From Fortnight! ~ Southampton 
WEST INDIES. | (f4. | “54. | ‘Wednesdays. & Cherbourg. 
Round SOUTH about Southampton 
AMERICA, {°° | 10 weeks. | Weekly. | & Liverpool. 








t Including Hotel Accommodation. 





SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL. 








(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 


For further information apply to:— 


lasgow. 








Union-Castle Line Roya Mai Service 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company - Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 








[- CUNARD LINE ‘| 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
to the 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
by the 


““SAXONIA”’ AND “CARPATHIA”’ 
mys ° Seeame, cae Call . 

MALTA, SYRACUSE. ALESA SEI 

ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 








———--——-PALERMO, NAPLES,———— 





. e & * 
® For full particulars apply— ° 
‘ THE. CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
. « 





— 



















FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 








Weekly Review 
of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers, 
for 6s. per annum (post free) 
or 3s. for six months. 





COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London 
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